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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


W. C. WILLIAMS 


Public health is defined as being the applica- 
tion of all our knowledge of preventive medicine 
to the life of every citizen, thereby making a 
healthier, happier and more useful life for the in- 
dividual and community. Social and economic 
security is too often thought of only in terms of 
income or other money values that are at our 
command. 


Underneath an individual’s intellectual capacity 
and social make-up there lies a fundamental fac- 
tor, good health, which is the first prerequisite 
for doing good work. Sickness and premature 
death are hostile to social as well as economic se- 
curity, and help defeat the plans and purposes of 
Mndividual as well as group achievements. Preven- 
tion of sickness and premature death, therefore, 
isone of the first steps to be taken in providing 
fonomic security. While much progress has 
been made during the past two decades in teach- 
ing people how to keep well, there still remains 
much to be done in the prevention of incapaci- 
lating conditions and loss of life resulting from 
faulty nutrition, poor personal care, and insani- 
lary environment. Despite significant advances 
in medical science and public health practice, there 
ate actually hundreds of people in Tennessee and 
thousands in the United States who suffer or die 
tach year from causes that are unquestionably 
preventable. Granting that only a fraction of all 
illness may be prevented by present-day health 
service, everyone concedes that we should elimin- 
ie all illness that is preventable. 


Knowledge of actual problems and of the fac- 
tors telating to their control is essential if we are 
Suiecessfully to solve these problems and stimulate 
Our people to an understanding and utilization of 
Proved measures for correcting or improving im- 
proper nutrition, poor personal hygiene and en- 
Wironmental deficiencies.’ Our work must be 
Planned and directed to meet the needs and de- 
Mands of a changing social order, yet never inter- 


fering with ethical public health and medical prac-. 
tice. 


Those of us in the public health field recognize 
the deficiencies of organization and supervision 
of our program caused largely by reduced public 
health appropriations during the past five or six 
years and the resultant decrease in personnel and 
public health service. President Roosevelt’s So- 
cial Security Program affords some much-needed 
aid in the development of a more adequate na- 
tional, state, and local health program—with 
financial aid, administrative responsibility and 
program development flowing from federal to 
state to local government units in order named. 
However, the making available of financial and 
other aid must not be looked upon as a “cure- 
all” for our public health and other local defi- 
ciencies. The expenditure of a few million dollars 
a year for health protection and health promotion 
by our national government may relieve some of 
the suffering and financial costs of unnecessary 
preventable illness, but our President’s program is 
only a modest beginning in our national govern- 
ment’s recognition of the need of federal aid for 
stimulating interest, developing sentiment, and 
providing financial means for creating state and 
local activity in an improved public health ser- 
vice. The available federal assistance must be 
used, not to replace existing state or local appro- 
priations, but to supplement them, and to create 
sentiment for new or more adequate public health 
services. We are just entering that long-delayed 
era of unexcelled opportunity, and while the 
millennium has not been ushered in, this program 
marks a step in the right direction—a step for 
which we in Tennessee are not wholly unpre- 
pared. The future will be largely determined by 
our stewardship of the responsibilities now en- 
trusted to us. The deciding factors will be our 
ability to evaluate, promote, and stabilize effective 
administrative and technical practice. The pro- 
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tection of human lives must come before the sav- 
ing of dollars, but it behooves us to plan logically 
and soundly, to spend wisely, and to apply all our 
knowledge and available resources to useful ends, 
thereby translating dollars into items of useful ac- 
complishment. 

The first essential in successful health adminis- 
tration is the selection of personnel who have the 
necessary personality qualities and the requisite 
professional and technical training. It is relatively 
simple to provide technical training, but no 
amount of special academic training can correct 
that human factor, personality. Some have said 
that poets are born, not made. I am inclined to 
agree that the same assertion is equally true of 
the successful public health and social worker, 
who must be an enthusiast but not a crank, must 
react favorably to suggestions and constructive 
criticism, must have an aptitude for work, must 
possess a high sense of honesty and fair play, and 
above all, must have a sympathetic and genuine 
interest in the welfare of his fellow man. We can 
always provide the technical training for the per- 
son who possesses these qualities, but the converse 
is not so easy. Public or other service is no more 
efficient than those who administer it. Knowledge 
cannot be applied by those not possessing it. It 
is up to us carefully to select all personnel and 
then to give them the advantage of training fa- 
cilities that have been so thoughtfully provided, 
along the plan for an extensive field service. A 
firm foundation is a house half-built: a good 
health officer is a public health program already 
started. 

The solution of our public health and eco- 
nomic problems can best be approached only 
when there is a mutual understanding among all 
agencies concerned with and interested in their 
correction. Individual group effort will in the 
main be found unsatisfactory; certainly it is an 
expensive endeavor. Each must know what the 
other plans to do and the activities of federal, 
state and local agencies must be directed toward 
a coordinated group effort among the masses. Es- 
sential activities will progress—organized society 
will see that they are provided for, to a degree at 
least, and probably in the order of their relative 
importance. 

How many of us have ever stopped to consider 
the extent to which our present day problems 
may be due to a lack of human understanding and 





sympathy on the part of all of us? Our juvenile 
courts and institutions, penal and corrective, are 
being filled daily with youngsters who are mis 
understood, whose latent energy was not properly 
directed during that critical period of mental and 
physical development, particularly at the time 
when they of themselves were incompetent to 
choose correctly between moral and material 
values. Tuberculosis can be controlled by the 
simple expedient of preventing constant and pro- 
longed exposure to the active case under unhy- 
gienic conditions; prevention of contact, however, 
is not always as easy as it may seem. The two 
preceding illustrations are mentioned to stress the 
following statement: Our social and physical ills 
cannot be prevented or materially improved un- 
til we have developed a widespread knowledge 
and understanding of their contributing factors 
and created an interest in, desire for, and prac- 
tical knowledge of, preventive and corrective ap- 
plication. 

Mental hygiene or child guidance would seem 
to offer an unusually fertile field, certainly a most 
interesting field, of investigation at this time. The 
problem child or the delinquent child is a mere 
indicator of some underlying social maladjust- 
ment. To find these children is only the be- 
ginning of our search for the underlying social, 
economic and environmental causes—any or all— 
contributing to upset normal character, physical 
or mental development. We must be progressive; 
a non-progressive body will become dormant and 
disintegrate because of its own inertia; still, there 
must be a margin of safety as we try to guide the 
aspirations of our unsettled people. Some call 
that safety margin fogyism; to me it is a tangible 
conservatism. 

I have not attempted to outline what I con- 
sider a program for our public health problems 
nor shall I attempt to do so at this time. Generally 
speaking, it is about the same for all the areas 
represented here. We know that much can be 
done to aid the expectant mother; that the 
parturient mother’s travail can be lightened by 
proper care; that infants die needlessly because of 
the scourges of improper nutrition, poor personal 
hygiene and guidance, insanitary environment, 
and lack of specific communicable disease protec 
tion; that our preschool children must be com 
sidered as infants, and still need the same cafe 
and attention; that our school health program 
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needs supplementing, with more attention to ma- 
terial for teaching health and the improvement of 
health-teaching methods; and so on down the en- 


tire field of public health activities. 


Briefly summarized, our accomplishments will 
be directly commensurate with our natural ability 
and willingness to work with our fellow nian. 


The best program will utilize all available public 
health, medical, nursing and weifare facilities; the 
cbjectives of that program should be the creation 
of a more favorable attitude of mind and body 
for better physical, mental, and social health. We 
must help our people help themselves. Truly, 
when we :1n get that done, the millennium will 
have been ap>roached. 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITY IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


E. L. BISHOP 


During the past few months, the provisions of 
the Social Security Act have been quite thoroughly 
analyzed from various points of view, and this is 
particularly true with regard to the possibilities 
for the promotion of public health activities. 
Through the provisions of the Act there is af- 
forded a new opportunity in public health work— 
ag opportunity for the expansion of existing 
services and the development of new projects— 
which has not heretofore existed in this country. 
The Federal Government is now in a position to 
begin the assumption of its rightful place in aid- 
ing the states in the rendition of a public health 
service that will more nearly and more adequately 
serve the entire population of the country. Since 
the inauguration of the public health movement 
there has been a constant striving to achieve the 
goal of “equal opportunity for adequate health 
service for all people.” The latest figures show that 
we have gone but a little way toward reaching 
this goal, since of three thousand counties in the 
United States only some six hundred have pro- 
vided local health services staffed by whole time 
workers. 


The Social Security Act authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000 designated for research to ac- 
quire new knowledge and develop improved 
methods of applying knowledge in the protection 
ofman. The other $8,000,000 is to be allotted 
to the various state health departments for public 


health. 


Much study by many administrators familiar 
with health needs of the country has gone into 
the weighing of the various factors which result 
ininequality of opportunity for public health pro- 


tection and in determination of the factors them- 
selves. Generally speaking these factors may be 
classed as resulting from variations in financial re- 
sources, unequal or regional pressure of certain 
causes of death and illness, the lack of trained 
workers, and, obviously, the size of the popula- 
tion unit to be served. Asa result of this careful 
planning and with a view of providing the fairest 
and most effective allocation of these newly ap- 
propriated funds for State aid, the U. S. Public 
Health Service in conference with the State and 
Territorial Health Officers has established a di- 
vision of funds in the following proportions: 
$4,600,000 or 5714 per cent, will be allotted on 
the basis of population; $1,800,000 or 2214 per 
cent, on the basis of special health problems 
($800,000 of this to be on the basis of special 
health needs, and $1,000,000 to be allotted on the 
basis of needs of each state for training and re- 
serve personnel); 20 per cent, or $1,600,000, on 
the basis of financial needs of states ($400,000 to 
be divided equally among the 48 states as flat al- 
lotments to states), and the balance of $1,200,000 
to be used as an equalizing fund. 


Approximately seven million dollars will be 
available to the United States Children’s Bureau 
for the health of mothers and children and for 
the care of crippled children. Grants of these 
funds to the states are based on the number of 
live births in each state, the number of crippled 
children, the health needs and the financial status 
of the state. Preference is given to the needs of 
rural areas. Here again is the same principle of 
equal opportunity for equal protection. 

What is the significance of this new opportun- 
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ity to mountain regions? The answer, obviously, 
has to do with the special problems in the develop- 
ment of an organization and program for the 
population of these regions. We know for example 
that economic pressure is often higher, that par- 
ticular soil formations favor certain diseases due 
to intestinal parasites, that relative degrees of iso- 
lation from community services require program 
adaptation, and that tuberculosis is frequently a 
problem of especial significance as is evidenced by 
both mortality data and the physical examina- 
tions for the World War. These and other special 
considerations arise in organization and program 
adjustment for mountain regions. The parallel be- 
tween weighing the factors of allocation under 
the new plans and the essential local adjustments 
is plain. 

The greatest need for health action is where 
the greatest saving in life and suffering can be 
made. It is probable that effective health security 
can best be achieved through the extension of full- 
time health service into areas where it does not 
exist. To do this, the necessary human machinery 
must be provided. In each county or city there 
should be a well-trained full-time health officer 
who holds his position on a basis of merit rather 
than political preferment. He should have to as- 
sist him in the execution of his program a well- 
trained technical staff of nurses and sanitation 
officers who likewise hold their positions because 
of merit. To provide such machinery, citizen 
backing as well as funds must be available. It is 
through such organization that results adequate 
to the need can be obtained from the efforts thus 
far made to provide health security for the people 
of our country. It is to be hoped that in an at- 
tempt to provide at least relative freedom from 
health hazards for everyone we may avoid some 
of the blunders which characterized our efforts 
to make education available for all; that we may 
avoid the expenditure of funds for purposes of 
secondary importance; that funds may be used 
to expand service activities rather than to relieve 


—— 
——<—— 


existing budgets; and that every precaution yi] 
be made to place the right health officials in th 
right place, regardless of political faith. You, x 
individuals and as an organization, can help to 
guide, encourage, warn and counsel those who ar 
developing the program in your area. Many wil 
be the problems to be solved and many will 
the necessary adaptations and adjustments. The 
need has not been fully met, but a new idea ha 
been born with the writing into a federal statut 
of the idea of equality of opportunity in the con- 
servation of human life and welfare. 

Personnel must be trained in proper technique 
and educated into thorough understanding of the 
facts to be applied to the service of humanity. 
State and local governing bodies must be brought 
to an appreciation of the extent of health needs, 
for this program requires a sharing of respons- 
bility. The public must be made aware not only 
of the opportunity but of the very things to be 
done. We have yet to find adequate means by 
which fully to utilize the available service of pri- 
vate physicians in the preventive field of medicine, 
for here is its most essential arm. We have yet 
to develop more adequate methods for dealing 
with the problem of medical care of the indigent 
—methods that will protect the economic welfare 
of physicians themselves by removing some, 2t 
least, of the burden of unpaid professional ser- 
vice, and yet make that service more adequate to 
existing needs. No class of public servants—and 
the physician is a public servant—has made 1 
greater sacrifice nor endured heavier economic 
pressure than private practitioners of medicine, 
yet in many communities there is lack of most of 
the benefit of modern medical science. 

In the face of these considerations, we can but 
realize that in this new opportunity there is 4 
challenge—the challenge of new means with which 
to meet old evils; of complex adjustments; of 
inertia and even conflicting ideas, but also of a 
new understanding of the essentials in the con 
servation of vital resources. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT: Present Status and Proposals 
For Reform 


W. H. COMBS 


Our system of county government began in 
the distant past when the country was sparsely 
settled and when few governmental services were 
needed. The forms then developed and used are 
still familiar to us. Indeed we have made very 
dow progress in the field of local government de- 
spite the fact that we have advanced far in eco- 
nomic and social fields. In the establishment of 
our county systems, especially where the forms 
were preserved in the state constitutions, the 
founders apparently intended to protect them 
from future innovations. A considerable amount 
of attention, therefore, was given to the matter 
of building upon the past. Future changes were 
not things to be conjured with. We who have in- 
herited the system have regarded too often the 
work of our fathers as too sacred to be molested. 
Consequently, until we received a severe jolt dur- 
ing the recent period of economic depression, we 
were willing to perpetuate a system of local 
government which we often knew was not giving 
the desired results. While it is true that the 
county problem was manifest a decade or so be- 
fore 1929, and that certain reforms were insti- 
tuted in county government in widely scattered 
areas prior to that time, there was no general 
recognition of the sad plight of our local govern- 
ments until the economic crisis forced a consider- 
ation of local governmental costs and an evalua- 
tion of services which county governments were 
rendering. Then it was discovered by numbers of 
citizens that there was a wide divergence between 
the progress we had made in government and that 
made in the social and economic fields. Having 
thus learned of the backwardness of our local 
governments, our citizens, it is to be hoped, will 
set themselves to the task of remaking these gov- 
émments so that they will serve more adequately 
their purpose. Before we proceed with the task 
of estimating the present county system and of 
pointing out some of the things which may be 
done to renovate the system, we should give some 


attention to the area of the county and its popu- 
lation. 


The size of the county varies with the states 
and sections of our country. The larger coun- 
ties are generally found in the sparsely settled 
western states. While the area for the entire 
country varies from 22 to 20,175 square miles, the 
typical county of the South contains from 400 
to 600 square miles, which is much smaller than 
the size of the average county. Many of the 
counties were established in an era when there 
were no improved highways or methods of trans- 
portation. It was necessary, people thought 
then, to have the area small enough so they 
might go to the county seat, transact their busi- 
ness and return home in the space of one day. 
With our improved methods of transportation 
this argument is no longer valid. 

In population counties range from a few 
hundred people to more than 3,000,000. The 
average population is about 40,000 but in the 
South the typical county probably does not ex- 
ceed 20,000 people. Virtually all of the people 
of the average rural county are engaged in farm- 
ing or are dependent largely upon agriculture for 
their living. 

Recently the rural population has experienced 
some fundamental changes. Up to 1930 there 
was a noticeable drift to the cities. Whether or 
not a back-to-the-farm movement has become a 
permanent. trend remains to be seen. At any 
rate, rural communities have suffered in the past 
the loss of some very progressive elements of their 
population as well as some of the less fortunate 
groups. As a result fewer people remain in the 
rural sections and upon these rest the financial 
burdens of government, which have not always 
been reduced proportionately to the loss of popu- 
lation. 

Furthermore, it is generally known that rural 
people now demand more and better services from 
government. ‘They are no longer contented with 
poor educational facilities, unimproved highways 
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and the lack of health services. They demand 
many of the good things of life which their city 
cousins enjoy. By increasing standards they have 
placed a heavy financial burden upon themselves. 
Generally they attempt to carry this burden by 
use of the general property tax, which becomes 
excessive, in fact almost confiscatory, where the 
area of the county and its wealth are small. This 
situation has become much aggravated by the fact 
that prices for farm products have decreased very 
markedly in recent years. As a result rural people 
are beginning to realize that some way must be 
found to escape their dilemma. Some groups ad- 
vocate retrenchment, or the buying of less gov- 
ernment. Others, wishing to be able to enjoy 
governmental services of a high character, are ex- 
amining the structure of county government to 
discern if there is not some way to lessen costs 
and yet to have an efficient administration of 
services. The formation of numerous taxpayers’ 
leagues bears witness to the efforts of this latter 
group. It is interesting to note the estimate of 
the county at which these leagues and students 
of government have arrived. Let us, therefore, 
turn Our attention to the more important and 
more serious charges which they bring against the 
county and its government. 


One very serious charge against the present 
county system is that its finances are very poorly 
managed. From this it should not be inferred 
that county finance officers are guilty of pecula- 
tion or theft of public funds. The contrary is gen- 
erally true. Mismanagement then consists in the 
laxity, inefficiency and incompetence in the en- 
forcement of the tax laws. Property valuations 
for taxation purposes often vary as much as 60 
per cent on similar types of property in the 
various counties within the same state. There 
are often more tax collectors employed than are 
actually needed. In very few cases do counties 
publish current data on the receipts and expendi- 
tures. There are often no budgetary and ac- 
counting systems in use. Thus it can be seen 
that the cost of services can not be adequately 
measured where such valuable statistical informa- 
tion is lacking. 


A second major criticism of the present county 
governmental system concerns its administrative 
organization. The voters are called upon peri- 
odically to elect as many as eighteen or twenty 


ee 
—! 


county officers. Many of these officers haye y 
perform duties of a clerical nature only. In sy 
instances it would be far better to appoint the, 
officials, leaving only the policy-forming ay, 
chief administrative officers to be selected }j 
election. The election of fewer officers wou 
shorten the ballot and would lessen the burdey 
placed upon the electorate. Moreover, it woul 
tend to establish greater responsibility to the ele. 
torate. 

Within the administrative organization as it; 
now constituted in most counties, there is no 
ordination or integration of the work of the of. 
ficials. Many officers perform overlapping fun: 
tions. With very few exceptions there is to ky 
found no central or directing head. As a resul 
there can be no way of establishing responsibility 
except to the electorate at election time and th 
electorate is often slow to act. Certainly it car. 
not act except at stated calendar periods unles 
the newer device of popular control, the recall, i 
in effect. 

The county also suffers seriously from the lack 
of a trained professional personnel. From a perus 
of the qualifications of the personnel in the aver 
age county, One would never know that we had 
developed in this country a merit system for th 
selection of our civil servants. Appointments at 
generally made to county positions, not on the 
basis of merits or qualifications of individuals, bu 
on the basis of the vote-getting ability and polit 
cal influence of the applicant. We go merrily 
on with incompetent employees in the publi 
service because we think it is undemocratic w 
adopt the merit system. “To the victor belom 
the spoils” may have been good theory in the days 
of Jacksonian democracy, but it is highly ques 
tionable in the days of modern complexity # 
governmental service, where in so many of it 
branches we need the expert or the efficiently 
trained employee. It would seem that if th 
“spoils system” had any virtue attached to tt, 
modern business would long ago have adopted i 
in the selection of its employees. Modern busines 
as we all know, shuns this method in the selection 
of its employees, which makes one wonder why 
we continue to use it for the selection of personn¢ 
in the great business of the county and state. 


Last, but by no means least significant amon 
the criticisms of the county, is its inadequacy # 
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area and wealth. Where counties are small in 
area, and low in wealth, and sparsely settled, and 
where approximately the same number of officers 
are required by the constitution or by law as are 
required in larger counties, one can see how bur- 
densome the cost of local government can be- 
come. The overhead expenses, apart from the gov- 
ernmental services, consume a heavy share of 
the tax dollar. In such cases the obvious thing 
happens; the citizens buy less of governmental 
services. There is no other way out except by 
receiving heavy subsidies from the state, which 
may often result in the stifling of local self-gov- 
ernment. As a concrete example of such a situ- 
ation, let us consider the cases of some small 
counties in Tennessee. There are six counties in 
the state with less than 200 square miles in area. 
Of these six counties not more than two have a 
population of 10,000 or over, and one will not 
exceed 5,000. Not more than two have an assessed 
valuation of property in excess of $5,000,000. It 
is needless to point out that in these cases the cost 
of government is excessive no matter what type 
of services is enjoyed. This situation is not in- 
digenous to Tennessee alone. It is duplicated in 
virtually all of the southern states as well as else- 
where in the United States. 


While the above criticisms are not all that can 
be offered on the present system of county 
government, they will suffice to indicate the ser- 
iousness of the situation. One can readily see 
that little has been done to keep our local rural 
governments up to date. The picture here pre- 
sented seems dark. No doubt the question of a 
way out of this “local jungle” presents itself. 
Happily enough, there are many who believe 
there is a way for improvement; in fact four or 
five possibilities of reform have been suggested by 
students of local government. Some have been 
tried with considerable degree of success; others 
are waiting to be tried. Let us now turn our at- 
tention to the proposed remedies. 


Within the past few decades the demand for 
economy in government has led to the formation 
of plans to reduce the number of local govern- 


mental units. Efforts have been. made to con- 
solidate counties, but the success of this move- 
ment has been far from satisfactory. The methods 
of reducing the number of counties seem to be 


simple enough. In some states where there are 
no constitutional limitations the desired effect 
could be accomplished by legislative enactment. 
In other states it would likely be necessary to ac- 
complish the task by constitutional amendment. 
Up to the present time nearly all efforts at con- 
solidation have gone awry. Local pride and 
patriotism and sentimental reasons have acted as 
a bar. The question is inevitably raised as to 
what to do with the existing county property 
where one county joins another. Those who 
have vested interests in the county seat town, 
such as merchants, lawyers and county officials, 
violently oppose the removal of the county seat. 
Variations in tax rates, indebtedness, and public 
improvements in counties are sufficient to deter 
others from favoring consolidation. Moreover, 
the consolidation of counties has not shown con- 
clusively that more efficient government will fol- 
low or that a considerable reduction in govern- 
mental expenditures will be ithe result. Thus 
from these considerations, it seems that we shall 
have to abandon the idea of the reform of the 
area of local government and shall have to allow 
our efforts for its improvement to take other 
courses. 


It is generally conceded that the form of or- 
ganization of present county government, with 
the multiplicity of elective officers, the lack of 
coordination and integration of work, and the 
absence of any responsible head, is not con- 
ducive to efficiency and economy. The question 
then arises as to what type of organization should 
replace the present antiquated system. There 
have been developed three principal types of 
governmental organization which have as their 
objective the remedying of the above enumerated 
faults of the present system. The manager plan has 
long been used in cities with excellent results, 
hence it is argued that it might well be extended 
to the county. There are, however, some who con- 
tend that this plan, since it was devised for the 
city, will not work well in the county. Recently 
the limited executive and the elective executive 
plans have been advocated as worthy of consider- 
ation. 

A perusal of these three plans indicates that 
provision is made in each for a chief and respon- 
sible executive who directs or manages the af- 
fairs of the county. In the manager plan this 
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executive is selected by and holds office at the 
pleasure of a county board of commissioners or 
county court, which board is elected by the 
people of the county. He selects the heads of 
the various departments of government and they 
in turn appoint subordinates on the basis of a 
competitive examination. In the elective exe- 
cutive plan the board of commissioners and the 
executive are both elected; hence the two divis- 
ions of government, the policy-forming division 
and the administration, are directly responsible 
to the people. The executive officer, as in the 
case of the manager plan, has complete charge of 
the administrative departments. The limited 
executive plan provides for the election of a 
county board which is charged with the selection 
of the executive officer. Unlike the manager 
type, this plan allows the board to appoint and 
remove department heads upon the recommenda- 
tion of the executive. Thus the board exercises 


more direct control over administration, and the 
executive becomes only the agent of the board 
with the duties of supervising and coordinating 
the work of the department heads. 

At present no one of these plans in its entirety 


has been put into effect in any county. A few 
counties in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
California have experimented with variations of 
one or the other of them. In each case some 
gratifying results can be noted. It is not claimed 
that these plans when instituted will bring the 
dawn of the millennium in county government, 
but it is encouraging to note that wherever they 
have been used, even though in modified form, 
they have given results worthy of consideration. 
Even if the pecuniary savings to the taxpayer are 
negligible, he can get some consolation out of the 
fact that his government is more efficiently op- 
erated. 


There are those who contend that the county 
is attempting to perform more services than its 
taxpayers can conveniently support. The cost of 
highways, education, and health service, especially 
when these services are kept up to modern 
standards, often puts an undue financial strain up- 
on the population of the rural county. Very few 
counties can meet the demands made for modern- 
ization in these services without receiving from 
the state heavy grants-in-aid. With the accept- 
ance of these subsidies there usually follows a pro- 
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portional loss in local self-government. Mop 
Over, it is generally contended that these service 
are of state-wide concern, hence the state shoul 
assume full responsibility for them or else bey 
the greater share of the cost of such services. Som: 
states, notably North Carolina and Virginia, hay 
found it advantageous to take over virtually 4) 
the roads and to make needed adjustments fy, 
schools. In each case the people have preferred 
to transfer these functions to the state rathe 
than continue under the state subsidy system 
Under such an arrangement as this, the countic 
are left free to concentrate upon those service 
which are purely local in character, among which 
may be mentioned recreation, a few highways 
and hospitalization. To put it another way, we 
shall perhaps have to come to the point of re 
defining what is local and what is self-government 
if we wish to encourage local self-government. 


Among the more radical possibilities for th 
improvement of county government is the aboli 
tion of the county. This may raise the question 
of what is to take its place. Obviously the abolition 
of the county would have to be followed by the 
creation of administrative districts under the di- 
rection of the state government. We are u- 
questionably a long way from this procedure be- 
cause of its radical nature. Nor would it b 
wise to foster such a scheme until the matter of 
state administration had been perfected to a de- 
gree yet unknown in most of the states. 


If, then, we are forced to keep the county 
largely as it is, even though we may reform its in- 
ternal organization, is there any way by which 
we may have more adequate performance of 
services without depending upon heavy subsidies 
from the state? In this instance there has been 
suggested the scheme of a re-alignment of func: 
tions. By this plan counties may combine to set 
up district or regional government to fulfill the 
various functions. Under this scheme a certain 
county may combine with others to perform 
some service, while the same county may join still 
others to set up and perform another service 
While this system may seem to be an awkward 
arrangement, especially where dozens of such 
districts are formed within one state, it does have 
its advantages, most important of which is that 
the area can be changed to meet the needs of 2 
changing or shifting population. 
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Thus far the discussion of the improvement 
of county government has centered around such 
items as area, functions and organization. There 
is yet another factor which cannot be ignored if 
good government is to be established. The forms, 
area and functions of government may reach per- 
fection in their development, but in the last 
analysis good government comes largely through 
the personnel who operate the governmental 
ystem. Without a professionally trained per- 
sonnel to manage it, the most perfectly organized 
governmental system will probably give poor re- 
sits in our complex modern society. Too often 
in the past we have chosen our elective and ap- 
pointive officials on the basis of sympathy or 
party allegiance. The availability of a candidate 
for local office depends too often not upon his 
intelligence or ability, but rather upon his war 
record, his private need for the office, his ability 
asa vote getter, his family ties or his physical dis- 
abilities. If, therefore, more efficient local gov- 
ernment is desired, much more attention must be 
centered upon the personnel as well as upon the 
forms and organization of government. In this 
connection a well-ordered merit system for the 
selection, promotion and retirement of public em- 
ployees is urgently needed. 

Many are asking what may we expect in the 
future. The question is not an easy one to answer. 
There are always many unpredictable situations 
which may arise in the field of political relation- 
ships which may upset any calculations for the 
future. On the basis of present knowledge and 
trends it is not unlikely that many functions now 
performed by local governments will be trans- 
ferred to the state. And there will probably be 


few objections if such transfer brings relief to tax- 
payers already overburdened. In the second 
place, the excessive cost of local government will 
no doubt give rise to the improvement of govern- 
mental organization and administration. We 
may very soon expect to see the use of the short 
ballot, the establishment of the merit system for 
the selection of a permanent staff of county em- 
ployees, and the adoption of a sound budgeting 
system. Already some few states have accepted 
one or all of these schemes for their local govern- 
ments. Finally, the device of functional re-align- 
ment may be set up. This last-named arrange- 
ment has not been used or studied sufficiently to 
determine its merits. In Tennessee this inter- 
county cooperation has been used in the adminis- 
tration of health, and its use for other services is 
not unknown to other states. 

Realization of the urgent need for improvement 
of county government gives rise to the question, 
what can we do about it? You, as a group which 
others cannot touch, can aid in the great task of 
the political education of our people. Courses can 
be offered in the elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, and 
institutes can be held among the adult population 
which will acquaint all with the needs for im- 
provement of their local governments and with 
the program for reform. One can hardly expect 
fundamental and important changes to come from 
an unenlightened electorate. Rural people are 
surely entitled to a kind of government which 
will be the means of helping to assure them a 
life worth living. By guidance in this field of 
political education, they can be encouraged to 
help themselves to attain a very worthy end. 
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A HOME IMPROVEMENT DEMONSTRATION 


E. W. LOCKIN 


Any one approaching the problem of home 
improvement frequently shrinks from the task 
with the well-worn excuse, “It will cost too 
much!” There are, however, many things one 
can do with what is available, at little expense, to 
make a home more convenient, more comfortable 
and attractive. 

When the program of home improvement for 
Berea Foundation-Junior High School boys and 
girls first began to take shape, one of the guiding 
principles laid clearly before us was that whatever 
we recommended should be within the range of 
financial! and mechanical ability of the students and 
their parents. This was kept in mind in making 
our plans: no matter how needed an article or 
service might be, it was not included in the recom- 
mendations if it did not conform to this basic 
principle. For what is more hopeless than to 
wish to better one’s surroundings and then to find 
that all the things one is inspired to do are fi- 
nancially or technically out of reach? 

In planning the home mechanics part of the 
program, we began by thinking about the needs 
and possibilities in and around the house. Be- 
lieving it better to confine our suggestions to one 
part of the home, we selected the kitchen, not be- 
cause it is the most needy or most important, but 
because it is the part of the house where the 
mothers of our boys and girls spend the largest 
part of their waking hours. 


Kitchen Number 1, as presented in the play 
(“Marthy’s Kitchen”) represents, not a typical 
kitchen that one would find anywhere, but 
rather a composite, in which each single item 
shown might be found in some kitchen with 
which our pupils were familiar. The contrast 
kitchen (Scene 2 in the play) is the result of a 
study of the defects of the other, and of planning 
what was needed, both as to arrangement and 
new equipment, to improve Number 1 in accord- 
ance with better standards of health, convenience, 
and beauty. 

Believing that merely to show these two kitch- 
ens in contrast would not command the interest 


—_— 
a 


or afford the inspiration desired, we decided up- 
on a play as the best means of awakening interes, 
stimulating a desire for better things, and creating 
determination to “do something about it.” 

The play opens upon a poorly arranged kitchen 
with newspapers on the walls, dishes on the dining 
table for lack of any other place for them, cur. 
tains hung on a sagging string at the windows, un- 
screened windows letting in flies, a sticking screen 
door, a shelf over the work table holding a clutter. 
ment of things, and odds and ends of clothes hang- 
ing from nails in the wall. The room is not dirty, 
just poorly arranged and inconvenient. Food 
stuff is kept mostly in the smokehouse, necessita- 
ting frequent trips, and, as Billy, the younges 
son, says, “It’s a right smart piece to go, too!” 
The waste water is thrown into the back yard. 
The mother works hard to keep the room in 
order; the father seems contented with thing: 
as they are, and takes it for granted that the 
mother is, too. 


Two of the older children return from Bere 
eager to do their bit about the place. They have 
both learned to do many practical things while 
away at school. The father, as first, misunder- 
stands their wanting to make things better as a 
display of dissatisfaction with “home as ’tis” or 
as a chance to “put on airs.” They show him, how- 
ever, that their interest and desires are genuine, 
and convince him they can make the kitchen 4 
more convenient, more healthful, more pleasant 
place for their mother and the rest to live in. 

Finally he gives them his consent. 


The second scene shows the result of their 





handiwork. The walls are covered with a good 
quality of wall paper. There are no clothes hung 
on the wall, the wood is in a box instead of on 
the floor, and the dishes are now in a cupboard 
away from dust and flies. There are less flies 
because the window has been screened, and the 
screen door is repaired so it closes by itself. The 
wall shelf is gone and a pretty corner shelf takes 
its place. A wash stand has been added; so the 
water pail need no longer be kept on the work 
table. A large funnel, held in a pipe that runs to 
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a cesspool outdoors, saves Mother, many a step in 
disposing of waste water, and also prevents mud 
from being tracked into the house from the back 
yard. At the windows, rods hold up curtains 
that have been daintily tinted and pressed. On 
,stand by one of the windows is a plant to “pretty 
up a bit.” In the cupboard are many tin cans 
with covers to keep food stuffs, so that Mother 
ind Billy will not have to run to the smoke house 
90 often. 


The changes so surprise and delight the father 
that he “hates to leave the kitchen to do the 
chores,” and, as the play ends, he tells the son and 
daughter that he and Mother have decided to let 
them “spruce up the whole house.” 


The improvements shown were designed to be 
only suggestive; by no means are they to be con- 
sidered the only solutions. Every article, as far 
as practical, was made from inexpensive material, 
often from salvaged goods. The flower stand 
ind the corner shelf, for example, were made 
from orange crates; the wood box and the wash 


stand from shipping boxes; the food and flower 
cans from tea, coffee, tomato, peach and peanut 
cans. A complete list of the improvements as 
shown in the play is given below, with their cost. 


IMPROVEMENT COSTS 
Wall paper, room 12 ft. x 14 ft. x 10 ft. 


18 rolls paper @ .08 $1.44 
18 yds paper @ .03 54 
Paste (flour) .10 
$2.08 
Paint for woodwork, 1 qt. 60 
Cupboard 
Lumber, 40 ft. @ .03 $1.20 
Paint 25 
Curtains 50 
Rod .04 
Nails .03 
2.02 
Washstand 
Lumber 12 ft. @ .03 ° 36 
Paint 10 
Nails .02 
48 


Screen door 











Corrugated fasteners O05 
Spring 05 
Paint .10 
.20 
Screen window 
Screen .24 
Frame .06 
Paint OS 
Corrugated fasteners, tacks, nails .03 
38 
Window sash 
Glass .09 
Putty and points 02 
11 
Table 
Paint .10 
Oilcloth .40 
50 
Drain 
Funnel 25 
Pipe ? 
.25 
W oodbox 
Paint .10 
Corner Shelf 
Paint .05 
Plant stand and bracket 
Paint .07 
Food Cans 
Paint .10 
Curtain rods 
Rods .08 
Paint .02 
.10 
Towel racks 
Rods .04 
Paint .02 
.06 
$7.10 


The total cost, $7.10, is less than the income from 
fifty dozen eggs at fifteen cents per dozen, or ten five- 
pound hens at fifteen cents per pound, or a hundred- 
pound hog. 
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MARTHY’S KITCHEN 


JEROME W. HUGHES 


THE PLAYERS 


MARTHY, the mother. Fifty. 
HENRY, the father. Fifty or so. 
MARY, a daughter. Twelve or so. 
BILLY, the youngest. About ten. 
RUTH, a daughter, student at Berea. 
PAUL, a son, student at Berea. 
REUBEN, a son. About eighteen. 


SYNOPSIS 


The entire action of the play takes place in the com- 
bination kitchen-dining room of MARTHY and 
HENRY’S home, located in a rural community of 
Kentucky. The time is the present. 


Scene I: A June afternoon. 


Scene II: An afternoon several weeks later. 


SCENE I 
SETTING 


Although it is a bright June afternoon, the interior of 
MARTHY’S kitchen is rather dismal looking. Two walls 
of the kitchen are shown. They are covered with 
newspapers—comic strips, advertisements, and all. At 
stage right of the door in the the center of the wall 
are a few nails on which hang some old clothes. Above 
the clothes, farther to the right is a calendar. It is too 
large and hangs at a crooked angle. On the floor just 
below the clothes stands an old kerosene can. By its 
side, to the right, is a chair, its back to the wall. To 
the left of the door is a work table on which is placed 
a dishpan full of dirty dishes, and around it are many 
other things: buckets, jars, pans etc. Above the table 
is a crude shelf which is littered with all sorts of bottles 
and small articles. A dirty towel hangs on the wall. 
In the middle of the wall on stage left is a window; 
one of its panes is broken, and it has no screen. The 
curtains for the window droop on a piece of string, 
looking as though they might fall at the least breath 
of air. They sag so low that the top of the window 
and its frame are visible. To the right of the window 
is a chair. To the left is a dining table with an array 
of dishes and foodstuffs. Two chairs are by the table, 
one in back and one in front. A large sack of meal is 
just to the left of the window. All of the furniture 
in the room is scarred and unattractive. 


When the curtain rises, MARTHY is busily finishing 
washing dishes. MARY has been drying them and is 
carrying dishes to the dining table. It is then that the 


mother, who has difficulty getting out the door wit 
her large pan of dishwater, calls her daughter. 


MOTHER: Mary, open the door. 

MARY: (after giving it several kicks) Such; 
door. You’d think it was nailed shut! (The doo, 
stays open. MARY returns and starts to put; 
cloth over the articles on the table). 

MOTHER: (after throwing dishwater in yard 
and hanging pan on back porch, calls) Bill! Ohhh} 
Bill! 

BILL: (in distance) Whaat do you want now 

MOTHER: Fetch in that bucket of water | 
sent ye after. 

BILL: Oh all right, all right. 

(MOTHER re-enters just as MARY is draggin: 
the meal sack toward the work table.) 

MOTHER: Jest leave that sack a-settin’ ou, 
Mary. (Points to place between door and work 
table.) I’ll have Reuben take it to the smoke-hous. 
Weevils a-git into it here. 

(BILL enters clumsily, carrying bucket of water 
Brings bucket to table and proceeds to take: 
drink. Dipper drips steadily.) 

MARY: Bill! (BILL takes dipper from his lip 
and peers innocently at her.) Don’t you know 
any better than to come traipsin’ in here with 
muddy feet? 

BILL: Aw, if ya didn’t throw dishwater ou 
there in the yard, I wouldn’t have muddy fee 
And listen, Mary, when— 

MOTHER: Hush, son, and get your drink be 
fore you flood the kitchen. Thar ain’t no ut 
wastin’ water when you have to tote it up hil 
sech a fur piece. You and sister run along nov 
and gather the eggs. (Hands them pail from 
table.) 

BILL: Aw, gee, let Mary do it. 

MOTHER: You hush now and hurry along 
(As they disappear out of the door BILL givs 
MARY a slap on the back. MOTHER calls 
them). And don’t fergit to look under the com 
crib. No use fattenin’ the rats with fresh egg 

(MOTHER returns, shooing out the flies wit 
her apron, and stuffs up a hole in the windor 
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with a pillow just as the father comes in.) 

FATHER: (watching his wife for a moment) 
The flies be right bad, don’t they, Marthy? (Starts 
to sit on chair by kerosene can.) 

MOTHER: Yes, they be. Shut the door, or 
they'll be worse. We don’t keer to have any 
typhoid fever around here. They say them flies 
is plum full of it. 

FATHER: Where’s Reuben? 

MOTHER: He’s went to town after Paul and 
Ruth. 

FATHER: Hmmn, I reckon them two’ll be 
glad to get home. i 

MOTHER: Yes, I s’pose so... .but they’ve liked 
Beréa a heap. 

FATHER: Yeh—reckon so—jus’ so it hain’t 
made em want ta put on airs. 

MOTHER: Wal, there’s a heap o’ difference 
betwixt puttin’ on airs and wantin’ to do better. 

(Enter BILL and MARY.) 

BILL: Here are the eggs. 

MARY: We found a couple of bad ones, too... 
but we left them on the porch. 

(BILL and MARY go to chairs at the table. 
PAUL and RUTH rush in. REUBEN follows, but 
slowly.) 

RUTH: Yes, here we are! Right out of the 
shell! (RUTH embraces her mother. PAUL shakes 
hands with his father.) 

FATHER: Wal, you got here safe, I see. 

MOTHER: I’m right glad to see both of ye. 

PAUL: We’re glad to see you all, too. 

RUTH: Well I'll say! 

FATHER: Wal, reckon our celebratin’ll come 
later. (Edges toward door) Reuben and me’s got 
to tend to a sick mule. Marthy, you’d better 
come along, too, and bring that stuff that cured 
the ol’ sow last month. The mule moughta 
caught the same thing. 

MOTHER: All right. Reuben, you and your 
father take that sack of corn meal to the smoke- 
house and put it into the barrel out thar. I don’t 
keer to have weevils a-spilin’ that new meal. (TO 
PAUL and RUTH) I reckon you two kin wash up 
and unpack. Bill, you run to the rain barrel fer 
some wash-water. 

BILL: Gee whiz, all I do is run here, run there, 
and— 

PAUL: Go ahead, Bill, and when you come 


back I'll have something out of my suitcase for 
you. 

MOTHER: You needn’t spile him. He’ll go 
anyway. (She pushes BILL on out the door and 
follows with large bottle, tablespoon and tea- 
kettle.) 

PAUL: Boy, it’s good to get home. 

RUTH: Yes, and I’m anxious to put our ideas 
into practice. Won’t it be grand to see how 
much we can help Mom and Dad? 

PAUL: (Goes to kitchen door and looks out. 
Closes door which MOTHER has left open. It 
sticks. He works it back and forth.) Jiminy! 
This thing ought to be fixed. 

MARY: Well, I guess so. Ma goes out there 
enough times a day to wear a foot out kicking the 
thing open. Every time she needs something she 
has to open that door and go get it. (BILL comes 
in.) 

BILL: You mean, I go get it. (Sets bucket on 
table.) Gosh, I walk a hundred miles a day! 

PAUL: Here you are, Bill. (Hands him a new 
book.) 

RUTH: Yes, Bill, and I’ve got something for 
you, too, but you'll get it later. 

BILL: Gee! Anything else I can do? (BILL goes 
near window to read.) 

PAUL: (laughing) No, thanks, Bill. (to 
MARY) You say Mom has been working pretty 
hard? 

MARY: Yes, but she wouldn’t have to if a few 
things were fixed around here. 

RUTH: (gently) Well, what’s to stop us from 
fixing them? 

MARY: I tried to work out some ideas we 
learned in 4-H Club, but Pa thought that it was 
all foolishness and expense. 

RUTH: Well, Paul and I'll see what we can 
do. And I guess we’d better start working while 
we're full of ideas. 

MOTHER: (just before entering door she turns 
and yells) Reuben! Oh, Reuben! Fetch in some 
wood when you come. 

REUBEN: Good night! Wood, wood, wood! 

(MOTHER comes in and puts teakettle, etc., 
away.) 

RUTH: How’s the mule, Mother? 

MOTHER: Jest tolable. I think he has a spell 
of laziness. 


PAUL: How are the crops looking? 
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MOTHER: Fair and middlin’. (Sits.) 

BILL: Say, you oughta see my calf. 

MARY: You mean OUR calf. It’s half mine. 

BILL: Well, why don’t you feed it once in a 
while then? 

(FATHER comes in. He tries to pull the door 
open for REUBEN. The door sticks.) 

FATHER: The derned thing! 

(REUBEN dumps wood on floor.) 

PAUL: What’ll you give me to fix that door, 

Dad? 
FATHER: Hmmmmm. I s’pose you’re goin’ to 
start in improvin’ the home, eh? Like Mary. Mary, 
she went to that thar H-Club, or whatever you 
call it, and brought home a lot of new fangled 
ideas about curtains, drains, better craps, wall 
paper, painting, and what not. Besides sounding 
like a lot of high-ka-flutin’ ideas, it sounded like 
it’s cost a heap to do one of ’em, let alone all of 
‘em. Now I s’pose you’re goin’ to tell us that 
you can’t stand home as it is. 

RUTH: No, Father. Paul is right. It does 
seem to me, if you had to spend as much time 
in the house as Mother does, you’d think a little 
bit more about the house than some of those pig 
barns and chicken houses and sick mules that you 
have. 

MOTHER: Now, Ruth, you don’t need to go 
gettin’ wrought up over nothin’. I been gettin’ 
along pretty well for several years—and I guess 
I kin get along several more. 

MARY: But, Ma, you said yourself you wished 
that door would work better. 

MOTHER: That’ll be enough, child. 

BILL: Yes, and she said she got tired havin’ to 
walk over everyplace to get this and that. I get 
tired doin’ it myself. Every morning, noon, and 
night, I’m always havin’ to go get the meal, or 
the taters, or somethin’ from that ol’ smoke-house 
—and it’s a right smart piece to go. 

FATHER: Yeh, if it was across the room, you’d 
think it was too fur to move. 

PAUL: Well, Dad, why not give Ruth and me 
a chance to show you how we might make our 
kitchen a little better place for Mom to work in? 

FATHER: Hmmmm. I reckon your mother 
has things to suit herself, don’t ye, Marthy? 

MOTHER: Yes, I s’pose so—but we might as 
well let ’em tell what they would be tellin’ or 
they’ll be pesterin’ us all summer about it. 


— 


RUTH: Good for you, Mama. Only this time 
I hope our pestering will do more good than it 
usually does. 

PAUL: All right. Good. Now, let’s all get 
together here. 

FATHER: (edging towards door) Now tha 
ain’t any use of me sittin’ around here a-talkin’, 
You can’t make any improvements outa words— 
and if it takes money, nothin’ is goin’ to be done, 

REUBEN: Come on and stay, Dad. 

RUTH: (going to her father) Now, Daddy, you 
sit here. We're all going to talk about this to- 
gether. 

FATHER: Well, let’s get it over with. I ain’t 
hankerin’ to be unpleasant, but I don’t go in much 
for these here plannings. 

PAUL: I'll give everybody one minute to think 
of one thing we ought to do to make this room 
better. 

BILL: I don’t need a minute. 
“Fix the screen door.” 

MARY: Yes, and fix it so Ma won’t have to 
throw her dishwater off the back porch. If Billy 
could ever come in without muddy feet, I’d give 
three cheers. 

BILL: Aw! 

RUTH: It looks to me as if the younger gener- 
ation were running this house. 

FATHER: Yeh, but they’ll stop running it 
when it comes to money. 

REUBEN: Well, Bill might sell his calf. 

MARY: Yes, he might if I give him permission 
to sell my half. 

FATHER: I reckon I never thought of that— 
beef is right high now, and that calf would bring 
us a right smart of money. 

BILL: Yeh—and we can sell some of them 
eggs Ma’s new hens are layin’. 

PAUL: Well, never mind. Let’s have some 
more suggestions. 

REUBEN: I’d like to be able to get a drink 
without spoilin’ my Sunday britches. That dipper 
drips all over, and I have to gulp water down t0 
keep from wastin’ it. 

MOTHER: Wal, I wouldn’t mind sayin’ that 
Bill is right about runnin’ out to the smoke-house 
after things. I’d like to have some place in the 
house where I could keep some meal, flour, po 
tatoes, and things. Here of late there’s been t00 
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many flies botherin’ us and the food, and I’m 
sfeared of typhoid. 

BILL: Well, ya might put a screen on that 
window and tack a piece of cardboard across that 
broken glass, too. 

RUTH: I suppose what I’m going to say will 
certainly seem like a foolish suggestion, but I 
should like something besides newspaper on our 
kitchen walls. 

FATHER: (getting up) Thar! I knew we'd get 
into high notions sooner or later. If schoolin’ 
has given you a lot of fool expensive ideas, you’d 
better not to of gone. Wall paper! Say, do you 
think we’re millionaires? 

PAUL: Now, Dad, slow down. I took a course 
in paper hanging at Berea, and I can tell you in 
five minutes what it’ll cost to paper this room. 
(Gently requesting) sit down. As soon as we're 
through, I’ll tell you what our ideas will cost. Then 
if you’re still against us, we'll quit. 

MARY: Well, I’d like to see you get a stiffer 
backbone for that curtain. It looks like the back- 
bone of that ol’ horse we used to have. 

REUBEN: Well, if you have wall paper, you’d 
better figger on painting the woodwork and 
chairs and table—and anything else that needs it. 

MOTHER: So long as we’re jest plannin’, I 
mought say, I’ve always wanted a kind of cup- 
board. 

FATHER: Marthy...you really mean that, or 
are you jest playin’ with these here young uns? 

RUTH: Why, of course she means it, Daddy. 
What woman wouldn’t want a cupboard? 

PAUL: Well, I have listed here: Fix the screen 
door; water drain; make a cupboard; put on a 
window screen—and a pane; wall paper; paint 
for woodwork and furniture; mend the dipper 
for Reuben. Is that all? 

MARY: You forgot the backbone for the cur- 
tain. 

PAUL: Gee, yes. (Writes it). 

REUBEN: You might have some place to put 
all this wood I carry in. Every Sunday mornin’ 
I'm always havin’ to sweep up the splinters. 

RUTH: Good for you, Reuben. Even if it’s 
t0 save you work, it’s a good idea. A wood box. 

FATHER: Well, Paul— 

MOTHER: Now, Henry, I’d like to have one 
more thing put on that list fore you begin. I’d like 


a nice flower box in front of that window—jest 
to perty things up a bit. 

FATHER: Now, son. Figger it up—you’ll see 
I’m right. You can’t get all that done! Why, 
I’ve looked at the Sears and Roebuck catalog and 
know you couldn’t even do half that for—for 
twenty-five dollars. But then, when we’re 
young, we’re always gettin’ ideas we can’t work 
out. (Starts toward the door) I’m goin’ out and 
see how the mule is. 

PAUL: Ladies and gentlemen, Ruth and I’ll do 
all of these things, and perhaps more, for five dol- 
lars. 

ALL: What??? 

FATHER: (turns to PAUL. He’s had trouble 
with the door.) What’s that? Do you mean to say 
that you can do all you have on that piece of 
paper for five dollars? 

RUTH: Yes, father, Paul and I can. With 
everybody’s help we can do it. 

(FATHER goes to door. Everybody watches 
him. He pushes hard on the door, kicking it 
open.) 

FATHER: And you'll fix this in the bargain? 

PAUL: I sure will. 

FATHER: Well, I’ll be gosh dern! Go to it! 

BILL: Hurrah! No more flies. 

MARY: Yes, and no more mud! 


SCENE II 


SETTING 

The kitchen has been completely transformed. The 
walls are attractively papered. The screen door swings 
itself shut with a zip. To the right of the door is a 
wash stand. On it are a bucket and a wash basin. In 
the bucket is a dipper that does not leak. Below are 
compartments in which are shelves. Soap, tools, extra 
pans, and other things are arranged neatly on the 
shelves. Above the stand is a new towel rack on which 
are clean towels. To the right is a funnel water drain. 
At the extreme right stands a sturdy woodbox, newly 
painted. Just above the towel rack is an attractive 
calendar. To the left of the door is a fine cupboard, 
its front hung with curtains. When the curtains are 
parted, one sees roomy compartments and containers 
in them for the purpose of storing meal and flour. On 
top of the cupboard are three attractive containers for 
sugar, salt and pepper. In the corner hangs a what-not. 
On one of its shelves is a clock. On another is a 
small vase in which has been placed some English ivy. 
Immediately to the right is a work table, its top glossy 
with new, white oilcloth. Underneath the table is a 
waste basket. Above the table is another towel rack. 
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“THE KITCHEN HAS BEEN COMPLETELY TRANSFORMED” 


In front of the window is a small fera stand. To the 
left of that are the table and chairs. The table is now 
cleared. On it are a runner and an attractive center 
piece. The curtains on the window are neatly hung 
on a rod. The broken pane in the window has been 
mended. The furniture, of course, has been painted, 
and everything has been carefully planned to harmonize 
with a cream and green color scheme. 

When the curtain rises; MARTHY is sitting by the 
dining table. She sews peacefully for a minute or two. 
Then MARY enters with a pan of water and pours it 
down the new drain. A moment later RUTH enters 
with a large fern and places it on the stand in front 
of the window. MARY looks out of the door, and 
the conversation begins. 


MARY: (As BILL enters) Well, here comes a 
young man. He actually has clean feet. 

BILL: Hello! (Door slams behind him and he 
jumps.) You know, I haven’t got used to that 
door coming shut by itself...Say, Mom, have 
you got enough meal in that fancy box for to- 
night? 

MOTHER: Yes, son. Quite a-plenty. (BILL 
gets a drink.) 

BILL: (drinking) Phew! Don’t ya think it’s hot 
in here? 

RUTH: Well, Bill, slide the window back. No 
flies will come through that new screen Paul put 


on. 

MOTHER: Hit’s quite nice not to have to be 
shooin’ flies all the time. 

MARY: You know, Mon, I really believe you'd 
just as soon have the old kitchen back. (She winks 
at RUTH.) 

MOTHER: No. (She turns around toward 
girls) And you’re making a big mistake thinkin’ 
so. 

REUBEN: (entering, paint can and brush in 
hand) Well I’ve just finished paintin’ up the porch 
chairs. Guess I’ll trim up the wood box. (Goes 
toward box, paint brush and can in hand.) 

MOTHER: Reuben! Don’t you go dabbin’ 
around this clean kitchen. If you want to do 
somethin’ to that woodbox, go fetch some wood 
to put in it. It’s nigh on to supper time. Bill, 
where’s Paul and Father? 

BILL: They’re outside washing up. 

MOTHER: (going to door) Hey you two. Don't 
you throw that water in the yard. Bring it in here 
to me. 

RUTH: Mother, you'll wear that drain pipe 
out. 

(FATHER and PAUL enter. MOTHER i 
about to take the pan from FATHER, but he 
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keeps it and says, as he goes to drain and pours 
water) 

FATHER: Now, Marthy, you git to pour 
water down this here pipe after every meal. Guess 
[ ought to git some fun out of it. 

PAUL: Well, Mom, how do things suit you? 

MOTHER: Paul, I ain’t said much about what 
you and Ruth started—but it all seems like a 
dream come true. 

FATHER: Hmmm. You know, son, I’ll admit 
you put one over on me. This home improvin’ 
is one of the best things I’ve saw. This ol’ kitch- 


Resident Forces In The 


MARSHALL E. 


When your Secretary invited me to speak to 
the Southern Mountain Workers’ Conference, she 
suggested that I discuss “Resident Forces of the 
Mountains,” leading to the thought of “lifting 
ourselves by our own boot-straps.” I accepted 
the challenge and will use Miss Dingman’s figure 
of speech as a springboard from which to make 
the leap. 

The idea of lifting ourselves by our own boot- 
straps involves three factors: ourselves, boots, 
and straps. All three factors must be present in 
their proper relationships before we can perform 
this seemingly impossible feat. First, there must 
be “ourselves,” clothed and in our right minds. 
The human is the first and most important factor 
in meeting the requirements of any social or eco- 
nomic situation. People with the right kind of 
philosophy and training are essential to the ac- 
complishment of any great and difficult task. 

Second, there must be “boots,” in the form of 
land and other local resources. Boots must have 
bottoms with sufficient strength to sustain the 
load above them. There must be supporting 
sides or at least enough of the original fabric that 
can be mended and re-inforced to stand the 
strain. They are the base upon which “ourselves” 
must be lifted. In the mountains, the “boots” 
symbolize soil, timber, natural resources, water 
power and scenic values. Without these basic 
economic elements in this area, the human fac- 
tor is without a supporting foundation. 

“Straps,” the third factor of our simple figure, 


en’s so handsome, I hate to leave to do the 
chores. 

REUBEN: (coming in with wood) Say, I’m the 
guy that does the chores around here. (Drops 
wood in box) That really is a place to keep the 
wood. (Points to box) And this dipper that 
doesn’t drip—boy! (Goes over to water bucket) 
Now I can drink and wait as long as I want to 
between swallers. 

FATHER: Say, listen. Mom and I have a 
secret to tell you. We’ve liked your ideas so 
much—we’re gonna let you spruce up the whole 
house. 


Southern Mountains 
VAUGHN 


are as essential to the success of this undertaking 
as the boots, and without them our project will 
fail. The straps are the techniques, the. skills, 
the mechanics and methods of approach. The 
most successful lifting is done by those whose 
techniques and methods reveal an understanding 
of the human factors and a knowledge of the ma- 
terial resources that are available. Nature is a 
hard master and she becomes pitiless when per- 
verted by man’s ignorance and stupidity. It is 
absolutely imperative that we shall know our en- 
vironment and that we shall maintain a balanced 
relationship of three factors, if our people are to 
solve their own problems. 


HuMAN FaAcTor 


The great wealth of the Southern Mountains is 
the people. All kinds of mythical and imaginary 
theories have been advanced to explain mountain 
folk. They are the children of refugees to some 
people, law evaders to others, and the sons and 
daughters of the “founding fathers” to still 
others. According to the best evidence that I 
can gather they belong to all three groups. They 
would not be true to our common heritage if they 
did not have the blood of both patriots and law 
evaders in their veins. There was so much of 
questionable honesty and so little real Christianity 
mixed in with the piety of our early patriots that 
it little behooves any of our “best families” to in- 
terpret the mountaineer in terms of vagrancy. 
When I learn that many of the great fortunes of 
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this country were built upon naked corruption I 
am prone to class them among the fruits of pil- 
fering. A humorous quip about the Pilgrim 
Fathers characterizes the aggressive conduct of 
our most pious founders: When the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth they first fell upon their 
knees, and then fell upon the Aborigines. 


In the matter of background, our native 
mountaineer can stand with his head erect among 
his fellowmen from other parts of the country. 
His is not a pure strain that tends to produce a 
static race. His forefathers were Scotch, Irish, 
French, and German, with a _ mixture of 
Scandinavian and Dutch blood. They came over 
the mountains from the low-lands of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and up the valleys from 
Pennsylvania and farther East. Many of our 
mountain people were shunted off from the main 
path of migration from the East to the West. 
Some were attracted by the wild life and hunting 
in the deep recesses of the hills, while others were 
detained by accidents and misfortune. A wagon 
axle breaking in a secluded valley could be the 
occasion of a new settlement in that region. In 


those early days one spot was about as inviting as 
another, with hunting, firewood, pure water and 
scenery favoring the mountains. 

There are records to prove, on one hand, that 
many mountain settlers came as refugees from 


religious and political oppression. The Church 
of England had become the established church of 
Virginia, with political backing; the Presbyterians 
and later the Methodists and Baptists refused to 
follow the legalistic religious formula, so they 
took to the mountains. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that men fled to the mountains 
to escape prison for debt; others went afoul of the 
law and sought refuge from the courts. So, taken 
as a whole, the history of the mountains is merely 
an unfinished design in the fabric of our national 
history from the settlement of the planters at 
Jamestown and the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth to the gold rush of California in °49 
and the more recent industrial development of 
our urban centers. These are all one people, with 
the same antecedents and pedigrees. 

The human factor, “ourselves,” is indigenous 
to the region, with an unbroken rural civilization 
that dates back to Great Britain and Northern 
Europe in the eighteenth century. It is a basic 


—_— 
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“Grass Roots” culture sustained by the spirit of 
independence and freedom. By nature, the people 
of the mountains breathe the air and think the 
thoughts of the true ruralists of our pioneer days; 
however, economic stress and an urbanized civil. 
ization that has been forced upon them are break. 
ing their morale. 

In the beginning of our history when the 
mountains were covered with virgin timber and 
the coves were thinly inhabited by people, it was 
easy for the farmer to plow the fresh, fertile spots 
and reap an abundance of crops for his family 
and stock. Between plowings and during the 
winter months he “worked up timber.” With the 
income from lumber and railroad ties he paid 
his taxes, supplied the simple requirements of 
his family and perhaps purchased more land. But 
now the timber is gone and his family has split 
up into many branches, each of which has grown 
as large as the original household. These sons 
and daughters have less and poorer soil than had 
the founder of the clan. Paved roads and auto- 
mobiles have increased the demands upon this 
impoverished land. 

An active county agent of the mountain area 
told me last summer that he had made a survey 
of farm mortgages in his county and had come 
to the conclusion that the wonderful mechanical 
contrivance which we call the automobile is bank- 
rupting his people. His investigations showed 
that 40 per cent of the farm mortgages of his 
county were directly traceable to automobile pur- 
chases. More than 30 per cent of the savings ac- 
counts of farmers have been drawn from the 
banks and spent for unproductive automobiles. 
Furthermore 10 per cent of the farmers who 
drew out their savings a few years ago have been 
receiving government relief during the last three 
years. Not that I would deprive a single moun- 
tain farmer of the privilege of owning an auto 
mobile, but I would bring him face to face with 
the economic factors and let him decide what he 
is able to do. . 

It will be necessary either to bring about a 
rapid reorganization of the economic system under 
which the mountain farmer is laboring, or to dis- 
cover new sources of income within the present 
system, if he is to survive. The revolutionist 
would force a change of his economic status s0 
that he could come into immediate possession 
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the comforts and luxuries of life, but that is a 
drastic and an un-American way of going about 
i. The problem must be approached by the 
way of reason and common understanding. It 
must be approached by the mountain man him- 
slf through the channels of education and 
planning. . 


The first problem of which he must be ap- 
prised is the increasing population of his region. 
From 1920 to 1930 the migration from the coun- 
try to the city averaged 600,000 people each year. 
From 1932 to 1936 the average was only 200,000 
ayear. This means that 400,000 rural youth (for 
the migrants are always young people) are backing 
up on the farms each year. When we think of an 
accumulation of 2,000,000 surplus people on the 
farms of the country since the beginning of the 
depression, we can realize that another problem 
is facing us. 


The farm census that was made last year shows 
rather definitely that this accumulation is taking 
place in the marginal and submarginal areas. Let 
us consider the record of the State of Kentucky 
for example: the Blue Grass counties show prac- 
tically no change in population trend while the 
mountain counties show an increase in population 
of from 5 to 20 per cent throughout the area. 
Practically all of the houses, shacks and lean-tos 
in the Southern Mountains are full of people to- 
day, while every county had vacant houses prior 
to 1930. 


According to Dr. O. E. Baker, Senior Economist 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
birthrate of the American city is declining. The 
annual number of births is only two-thirds enough 
to maintain the present city population. Such a 
trend will result in a corresponding decline in 
market possibilities for farm products. If the 
outlet for farm products is narrowed, it will mean 
a more intensified live-at-home farm program. 
Commercial agriculture will face a crisis that will 
have to be met in one of two ways. We will 
tither go into large scale industrial agriculture, 
which God forbid, or we will turn to small type 
agriculture 


smi-commercial and self-sufficient 


» Where only a small amount of products per farm 


will be marketed. The latter alternative is in 
line with the practices in the Southern Mountains. 


LAND FAcTorR 


This region has never been a commercial agri- 
cultural area. It is largely a region of self-suffi- 
cient farms, where most of the products are con- 
sumed at home. A collapse of commercial agri- 
culture would affect the mountains less than any 
other region in the United States. Declining 
markets are not the serious problem facing the 
mountains; it is the increase in population and the 
decline of land fertility. While the rest of the 
nation is struggling with market problems and 
mass production of specialized crops, the moun- 
tains are struggling with land deterioration and 
surplus population. 

The crop land in practically all of the Southern 
Mountain counties ranges from 20 to 50 per cent 
of the total farm acreage; less than one-half of the 
land is usable for farm crops. The farmer can- 
not afford to pay taxes on one-half to two-thirds 
of his farm that is unusable. The Federal or 
State Government is the only agency that is able 
to control waste or unusable land, and, belatedly, 
a national land-use policy is in process of develop- 
ment that will look to the permanent utilization 
of all waste and rough lands. 

As things are today in the mountains, the land, 
with all of its weakness, is the only economic 
base that is immediately available. Coal is no 
longer an asset to the average farmer, as it has 
passed from his control. A few merchants in the 
county seat receive some benefits from mine op-~ 
erations but the land workers receive none except 
for an occasional day’s work at the mines. 

The timber is gone. Last summer I made a 
study of a group of low-income agricultural and 
mining counties in West Virginia and found that 
85 per cent of the timber of that once wonderful 
timber state has been removed. Until 1910 the 
timber cutters fixed sixteen inches as the smallest 
tree to cut. But for the last ten years they have 
invaded the sixteen-inch class and are now cutting 
any sapling that will make a board. Most of the 
timber area of West Virginia is cut-over and this 
has happened within fifty years. If the entire 
timber crop of a state can be destroyed in less 
than a single lifetime, where will future genera- 
tions get the timber that occupies such a large 
place in the economic life of the people? 

We know from actual surveys that less than 
one half of the land in the mountains can be cul- 
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tivated with any assurance of profit. We know 
from tests that the fertility of the usable land is 
rapidly declining. We know from actual count 
that the population is increasing. What are we 
going to do about it? Will we sit idly by and let 
an empire of people drift into starvation and dis- 
integration? Will we attempt to mend their boots 
and give them strong straps with which to lift 
themselves? These questions are not directed to 
the mountain people alone, for they are not wholly 
responsible for the situation. The problem con- 
cerns the nation; its solution is as essential to our 
national defense as a large army and navy. 

The land that cannot be tilled must be rebuilt 
and conserved for future generations. The same 
land served a profitable and useful purpose once 
before and it can do it again. There will be other 
generations of Americans who will need timber 
and vast preserves of wild lands. It would be a 
great experience for our grandchildren to have the 
thrilling adventures of subduing the wilds of great 
American forests. They might use them to build 
a new and better civilization in the United States. 

In practical terms, if the national statistics are 
to be relied upon, the rural population of the 
Southern Mountains must be reduced to 60 per 
cent of the present standing. Not more than 50 
per cent of farm people can hope to gain a com- 
petence from the tillable soil; approximately 10 
per cent may look for employment in govern- 
ment forests; 40 per cent must be resettled in more 
favorable localities. 

The government is the only agency that is in 
position to do this tremendous job, and it cannot 
be done in one season. Let us take for granted 
that it is the purpose of the government to assist 
every stranded family in the Southern Mountains 
to find a better location; it would require years 
of diligent effort to complete the task. While this 
procedure is being worked out, the economic dif- 
ficulties of the remaining people are not lessened. 
The usable land must be utilized to its maximum 
efficiency by bringing to bear the greatest skill 
and science that are known to modern agriculture. 
Adaptable crops and livestock must be raised; 
handicrafts and hand-tooled specialties may be 
promoted by experts; the desired ends, however, 
will not be reached until the thinking and the 
practices of the people have been changed. This 
brings us to a discussion of the lifting or construc- 
tive forces that are involved. 


—_—_— 
—— 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESSES 


Having established the people and the land 3 
two fundamental factors in the problem of the 
mountains, we now approach the third, the lifting 
factor. If our people lift themselves—and I am 
persuaded that they must do it themselves, with 
proper support—they must have substantial jp- 
struments for lifting. For in this factor—the 
techniques, skills, and methods—lies the success 
or failure of the enterprise. To give my further 
remarks a practical base I will build them around 
an experiment in which I participated. 

For many years Berea College has shown a 
much concern over the welfare of the Appalachian 
Region as the government is showing today—] 
feel that I can give a little free publicity to Berea’s 
activities, in this field, since they are well known 
and since I am no longer connected with the in- 
stitution.! A few years ago it was decided by 
the officials of the college, to inaugurate a “new 
deal” in mending bootstraps and utilizing the 
resident forces of a given area as a self-develop- 
ment demonstration. There were parallel forces 
at work in the mountains—all for the common 
good—but working independently of each other. 
It was a compartment type of work where each 
agency, inspired from the outside, promoted its 
own program as church bodies have been ac- 
customed to promote mission work in the foreign 
field. As Director of College Extension Service, 
I found it quite easy to enlist the cooperation of 
President Hutchins, and we tried to design a pro- 
gram that would tie in all of the social and eco- 
nomic forces for a united attack upon community 
problems. We conceived the idea of launching 
the campaign in the form of a contest, for a given 
period, as a means of testing the ability and the 
willingness of the people to work together. 

Judge R. W. Bingham, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and at present The United 
States’ Ambassador to England, agreed to finance 
the prizes and to give as much publicity as we 
needed in his daily newspaper. The “prize” fea 
ture was used to stimulate the interest of the 
people in the whole gamut of community life. 
It is easy to get people to do the orthodox things 
with a degree of efficiency, while they will let 
other important civic duties lag, to the detriment 


1. Mr. Vaughn was Secretary of Berea College from 


1914 to 1926. 
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of their own welfare. The plan therefore pro- 
yided that in order for a county to get a good 
rating in the contest it would be necessary to 
achieve improvements in all of the activities that 
are represented in a properly functioning cor- 
munity. The prizes were awarded not to indi- 
viduals but to the counties of which the indi- 
viduals were citizens. If a man painted his house 
and put screens on his windows, he received the 
blessings of the County Council but his county 
received the points toward the grand prize. 

Ten counties entered the campaign; four, for 
one reason or another, dropped out before the 
end. The counties of Rockcastle, Jackson, Owsley, 
Breathitt, Knott, and Lee manifested zest and 
energy for two years. This campaign marked a 
new day in the thinking of the people in most of 
these counties. Recent letters which I have re- 
ceived from two county agents, whose counties 
made high ratings in the contest, stated that noth- 
ing that ever came into their professional ex- 
perience united their people for the common good 
as did the County Achievement Contest. It was 
arehabilitation program for the people above the 
margin of relief. It gave self-respect to people 
who were in position to do more for themselves 
than they had been accustomed to doing. It was 
anew kind of boot-strap and they enjoyed using 
it, In the words of one county slogan, it was 
“An achievement program that covers the county 
like a blanket of progress.” 


In order to give wide distribution of responsi- 
bility and to touch every phase of community 
life, the work was divided into ten departments 
—Schools, Health and Sanitation, Agriculture and 
Livestock, Home and Farm Improvements, 
Churches and Sunday Schools, Community Clubs, 
Junior Clubs, Roads and Public Buildings, News- 
paper and Magazine Circulation, and Social work. 
The chairmen of the ten departments, a presi- 
dent, vice-president and secretary-treasurer con- 
stituted the County Council. The County Coun- 
cil was the advisory body that pondered the larger 
questions and stimulated the local committees to 
action. 

The County is the unit of government in the 
South, while the community is the unit of con- 
tact; for organization purposes, the county is the 
unit.of administration, but to affect the daily liv- 
ing of the people, the community is the unit of 


service. The plan of the campaign was to lift 
the morale of the community and to organize the 
work around the little farmsteads which are the 
only “acres of diamonds” the majority of the 
people will ever own. 


Every department was represented on the com- 
munity committee. At the club meetings possible 
projects were discussed and notes made to be re- 
ferred to the County Agent or to the County 
Council. The County Agent used these local or- 
ganizations as a means of disseminating informa- 
tion of his farm plans. They discussed crop ro- 
tation, purebred livestock, farm improvements, 
and farm and home management. For the first 
time the adults of many communities came to- 
gether with the Junior Club members and heard 
reports of their activities. Fathers who had 
maintained an attitude of indifference toward 
the “kid projects,” as they called them, had their 
eyes opened by the reports of club members on 
pig, sheep and corn projects. In at least two coun- 
ties, it was the beginning of girls’ project work 
under the leadership of new home demonstration 
agents. 

Hundreds of acres of mountain land were 
seeded to grasses, clovers and soil-building le- 
gumes for the first time. These activities were 
made a part of all community enterprises, as they 
provided the economic base which is absolutely 
essential to the stability of rural areas. This work 
was in line with the objectives of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the University of Kentucky; 
so the officials cooperated one hundred per cent 
in the movement. The organized sentiment of 
the people offered fertile territory for the work 
of experiment station experts in soil, farm crops 
and livestock. 

The story of the achievements of the campaign 
is too long to relate in full. But when an entire 
county calls a holiday and two thousand citizens 
gather on the various roads to give a day of free 
labor, it is evidence of public interest that cannot 
be surpassed by the Rockefeller Foundation or the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Knott county, with 
its county seat twenty miles from the nearest rail- 
road, did it. Similar road-working holidays were 
called in three other counties. 

Schools were revived and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations started in isolated schools that had never 
attempted to promote such an organization. A 
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newspaper was revived in Lee county, and the 
first telephone exchange built in the county seat. 
Jackson replaced the old dilapidated court-house 
with a new brick structure, the pride of its citi- 
zens. Rockcastle organized a cooperative cream- 
ery, which purchased the milk of 500 cows and 
provided an income for 110 farmers. I under- 
stand the creamery is not operating now; the suc- 
cess of such a business enterprise depends upon 
education and an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of successful cooperatives. From these 
larger units of modern facilities to the construc- 
tion of a new doorstep and a kitchen sink, the 
people utilized the resident resources to improve 
their social and economic status. 

A recent letter from Dr. A. T. McCormack, 
Commissioner of Public Health for Kentucky, 
reiterated what he has often said, that the County 
Achievement Campaign was the greatest health 
crusade that ever took place in Eastern Kentucky. 
He wrote to me in December last, urging that 
some branch of-the government should get a pro- 
gram with similar objectives to assist the people 
in organizing the resident forces of their com- 
munities. 


Such a movement is fundamentally an adult 
education program which brings the people to a 
knowledge of their resources and provides the 
technique and the skill for utilizing them. When 
once they realize their potency and their ability 
to initiate, the people will extend their activities 
to wider fields. This is an educative process 
which.will lead them into channels never dreamed 
of as possibilities for marginal agricultural com- 
munities. Democratic cooperatives, such as the 
Rochdale Pioneers of England and similar organi- 
zations in Northern Europe grow out of such a 
movement. Skills in the arts and crafts can be 
developed to the point where products are made. 
not only for home comforts and pleasure, but for 
an increasing market. 


Civilization must advance, by progressive steps, 
along the pathway of individual and community 
requirements. It is a slow process, and is not 
measured by the speed with which we have de- 
stroyed the natural resources of this country. We 
must advance in spite of the destructive habits of 
our people and in spite of the indefensible disparity 
in economic opportunities. 


We hear a great deal about regimentation and 


—— 


planned economy. There has been much tak 
about regulating people’s lives and grooving ‘them 
to the philosophy of some economic and social 
dogmatism. I am a non-regimentalist and belie 
in giving wide opportunity to individual initiative: 
education and methods of procedure, however, 
are not regimentation but civilization. The 
County Achievement method of community or. 
ganization is a recognition of every constructive 
force in the community, whether private or public 
It pools the activities of all agencies and coordin- 
ates their efforts for the common good. It recog. 
nizes the church and the school as forces in the 
lives of the people and not as compartments where 
the women and children are shut off for a tempo- 
rary spiritual and intellectual bath. It recognize 
health as inextricably bound up with economic 
success and social happiness. To reach common 
ends the people of a community must think the 
same thoughts, do the same things, and worship 
the same God. It does not mean that their lives are 
grooved and that their thoughts are bound by the 
concepts of some social or religious hierachy, but 
that all forces are contributing to the develop- 
ment of a community consciousness. There must 
be no abridgement of personal liberty nor of re- 
ligious and political freedom, but each person 
must recognize the fact that his own well-being 
depends upon the economic and social standards 
of the community. 


I have endeavored to lay down a few funda 
mental principles of education and cooperation, 
confidently believing that a reasonable economic 
and social program will grow out of them. This 
task of rehabilitating the Southern Mountains is 
large but not impossible. It must be a cooper- 
ative affair in which both the people and the gov- 
ernment participate. The government’s part lies 
in the removal of unusable land from cultivation 
and in helping the displaced citizens to re-locate 
themselves in more favorable areas. Another part 
of government responsibility is the enlargement 
of its agricultural extension service to meet the 
requirements of. the class of people who have 
enough usable land to guarantee a living, but who 
need closer guidance and a more comprehensive 
program of economic and social planning. 


The people’s part in this rehabilitation work is 
to start a county-wide movement to discover their 
own problems. This will mean the organizing of 
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il] community forces—religious, educational, 
agricultural and industrial—for a complete survey 
of the county. The survey must be made with- 
out prejudice, and with the determination to as- 
certain the facts. The next move is to attack the 
most vulnerable points with the united front of 
all working agencies. As resistance gives way 


under the pressure of a united community, the 


people will be amazed at their own achievements. 


This work requires leadership. It means that 
teachers in one-room country schools must be- 


come first lieutenants in this campaign. Ministers, 


public officials, lawyers and doctors must accept 
commissions in this peace-time army to save the 
mountains for humanity. I am not speaking 
loosely when I say the Southern Mountains, with 
their increasing population and declining re- 
sources, are approaching a desperate situation. 
The sooner the citizens and leaders of thought 
within the Southern Mountain region are aroused 
to the seriousness of the situation, the sooner we 
may look for cooperative action from the nation 
as a whole. The Conference of Mountain 


Workers is in a strategic position for such leader- 
ship. 


THREE LEISURE-ACTIVITY WORKSHOPS 


The members of the Conference divided into three groups for this session, according to 


their interests and their special needs. 


MUSIC 


JoHN Jacos NILEs 


EprroriaL Note: In submitting a bibliography for 
those interested in our folk music, Mr. Niles made the 
following comment: 

I must say that I have never encountered a 
more eager Or a more interested and interesting 
group for the study of folk music than those who 
gathered at the Conference. But eagerness and 
interest are not enough. One of the most im- 
portant elements in the study of our native music 
is time for many, many repetitions. All of your 
readers should know by now that as a rule our 
folk music follows a rather strange melodic course. 
So it is not unusual to find a new tune passing 
into one’s musical memory and out again quite 
quickly. Here we see the value of repetition. 

I have seen a young girl at a mountain school 
working at some household task with the words 
of a hitherto-unknown folk song pinned onto the 
wall before her. She had learned the tune. In 
one day she would learn all the verses. Her 
musical experience was one song richer. 


Our store of native folk music is large, but in 
afew years much of the most appropriate material 
could be covered. I would certainly suggest that 
the members of the Conference pay par- 
ticular attention to the folk carols. In all my 


—EpITORIAL NOTE 


experience I have not found any musical folk 
material possessing more downright strength and 
beauty. 


Books 


American English Folk Songs. Cecil Sharp. New 
York. G. Schirmer. $1.50. 
American Song Bag. Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt Brace. $7.50. 1927. 
British Ballads from Maine. Barry, Eckstrom and 
Smyth. New Haven, Yale University Press. 

$6.00. 1929. 

English Folk Carols. Cecil J. 
Novello. 

English Folk Carols. Cecil J. Sharp. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. 
Cecil Sharp. London, Oxford University Press. 
Two volumes, $10.00 each. 

English Folk Song; Some Conclusions. 
London, Novello. $3.75. 

Folk-Say, a Regional Miscellany. B. A. Botkin. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press. 1930. 

Folk Songs, Chanteys, and Singing Games. Farnsworth 
and Sharp. New York, N. W. Gray. $1.00. 
1916. 

Folk-songs of the South. 
Harvard Univerity Press. 

zark Mountain Folks. Vance Randolph. New 
York, The Vanguard Press. $3.75. 1932. 


The Quest of the Ballad. W. Roy Mackenzie, Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press. $2.00. 1919. 


South Carolina Ballads. Reed Smith. Cambridge, 


New York, 


London, 


Sharp. 


Cecil J. Sharp. 


John H. Cox. Cambridge, 
$5.00. 1925. 
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Harvard University Press. $3.00. 1928. 

Traditional Ballads of Virginia. Arthur K. Davis, Jr. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press. $7.50. 
1929. 

White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. George P. 
Jackson. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press. $4.50. 1933. 

Everyone should have a copy of English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads. Ed.: Sargent and Kittredge from 
the collection of F. J. Child. Cambridge, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00. 1904. 


SHEET AND BALLAD Music 


(We have so many titles that I offer the following. 
with the hope that it will cover the territory nearest 
at hand.) 

Folk Songs of English Origin—First and Second Series; 
Collected in the Appalachian Mountains. Cecil J. 
Sharp. London, Novello. 

Folk Songs of the Kentucky Mountains. Josephine 
McGill. New York, Boosey. 

Lonesome Tunes. Wyman and Brockway. New York 
H. W. Gray. 

Mountain Songs from North Carolina. Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. New York, G. Schirmer. 

Nursery Songs from the Appalachian Mountains— 
Series One and Two. Cecil J. Sharp. London, 
Novello. 

Roll and Go. Songs of American Sailormen. Joanna 
C. Colcord. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill. 

Seven Kentucky Mountain Songs. John Jacob Niles 
New York, G. Schirmer. 

Songs from the Hills of Vermont. Sturgis and Hughes. 
New York, G. Schirmer. 

Songs of the Hill Folk (12 ballads). John Jacob 
Niles. New York. G. Schirmer. 

Ten Christmas Carols. John Jacob Niles. New York. 
G. Schirmer. 

36 South Carolina Spirituals. Carl Dilton. New York, 
G. Schirmer. 

20 Beech Mountain Folk-Songs and Ballads. Matteson 
and Henry. New York, G. Schirmer. 


RECREATION 


CHESTER BOWER 


It is obviously impossible to give in the course 
of a conference even a sample of a very great 
variety of recreational activities. This conference 
was no exception; consequently only two types 
of recreation were chosen to fill the closing hours 
of the program—the “recreation workshop.” 

Rather than give a story of what the group 
did in those closing moments (which was valu- 
able chiefly to those who actually participated) 
I shall simply name the source of the material and 


—————————— 


recommend that book as a valuable guide in the 
choice of recreation materials. Practically all the 
games, folk games, traditional games, and singing 
‘games used in the workshop are to be found ig 
“Handy II,” published by Lynn Rohrbough, Dela. 
ware, Ohio, at $2.50 a copy. 

When we come to consider the general subject 
of recreation today, we realize that the kind of 
recreation in which people engage is not only a 
reflection of their living, but it has a very definite 
bearing upon the formation of attitudes, the cre. 
ation of proper or improper social habits, the de- 
velopment or shaping of personality. This real- 
ization places a heavy burden upon those who 
are responsible in some measure for the kind of 
recreation practiced in their neighborhoods. 
Every opportunity to “lead people” in their rec- 
reations is an opportunity to introduce to them 
something of value. What guides do we have in 
the choice of such materials? The following 
statement of standards is not to be thought of as 
final, but it may stimulate thinking on the subject 
and help some of you who read to create for 
yourselves standards that will be a guide both in 
the choice of activities for a neighborhood, and 
in the choice of one’s own recreations. 

What is wholesome recreation? We must 
judge recreation by the effect it has upon people. 
In general we would say that wholesome recres- 
tion is recreation that helps people live better. 
But the real question is, just what kind has that 
effect? Well-meaning persons often do cheap and 
“little” things merely because they have never 
stopped to think seriously of what they are do 
ing in their leisure. 


H. A. Overstreet divides recreation into two 
general classifications. One kind, he says, is 4 
leisure of escape. That kind merely helps people 
escape from the world of everyday reality into 
an artificial world where for a little while they 
enjoy themselves on its artificial stimulation. 
Drunkenness, which dulls the senses, is one ex 
ample. Gambling is another form of escapt. 
People hope to escape the necessity of working 
hard for what they want. They think they can 
get it by mere luck. Gambling is exciting and 
stimulating and frequently persons who live dull 
uninteresting lives go in for gambling to escape 
the monotony of everyday living. There att 
many other kinds of escape recreation, and it- 
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deed almost any kind can become escape recrea- 
tion if we indulge in it too much. 

We all need to escape sometimes from the pres- 
sure of everyday life. But when we get to the 
place where we spend most of our time in this 
artificial realm, and never really meet the prob- 
lems that are ours, recreation becomes an un- 
wholesome influence. 

The second kind of recreation, says Overstreet, 
isthe kind which we should seek to develop. This 
isa leisure of fulfillment. It is a use of recrea- 
tion in which. people learn to live more abund- 
antly. 

Here are five classifications of recreation which 
may afford useful standards of judgment: 

|, RECREATIONS MAKING FOR FRIEND- 
LINESS AND FELLOWSHIP. Some kinds of 
play help you get better acquainted with other 
people, help you to know them better and to 
have joyful experiences of fellowship with them. 
Think of your own experience and see if you do 
not find some kinds of play drawing you closer 
to others, making better friends. You can 
usually get better acquainted with a group of 
people on a hike than you can by going to the 
movies with them. Other kinds of play tend to 
divide people into “sides,” or antagonistic fac- 
tions; others tend to degrade and cheapen fellow- 
ship. Perhaps you have gone to a party where 
you have played such silly, cheap games that you 
were a little ashamed of yourself and your com- 
panions after the experi¢nce was over. Any 
activity that helps you know people better and 
to have good fellowship with them is desirable. 
And, on the contrary, every activity that widens 
gulfs between people is of less value. 

2. CREATIVE RECREATIONS. Deep with- 
in all of us is the desire to create something—to 
tell others, through that creation, something of 
the beauty and feeling that lie deep within us. 
We do not necessarily have to create something 
new to do this. Frequently we can express our 
emotions and our feelings through some skillful 
activity. For instance, who has not at some 
time or another sung a song so well that it ex- 
pressed feeling which could not be expressed in 
ay other way? Such an experience is as truly 


p cteative as was the act of the composer when he 


Wrote the song. Not all songs, not all activities, 
can be the medium through which deep emotions 


can be expressed. Those which are capable of 
being that medium are more valuable than others. 


3. SKILLFUL RECREATIONS. L. P. Jacks 
says that the human race is “skill hungry.” We 
get pleasure out of doing things that are difficult, 
that require muscular co-ordination and skill, 
thought and mental effort. We soon tire of the 
easy, simple, inane type of thing that “anyone 
can do.” One reason why church parties are 
tiresome and often boring is that there is nothing 
that requires skill, that challenges our abilities. 


Overstreet also emphasizes the necessity, in 
this connection, for people to have the experience 
of handling materials. In our modern life we do 
so few of the skillful tasks that were required of 
our fathers and grandfathers that we have lost 
the thrill of working with wood, metal, stone, 
glass. We seldom even handle objects skillfully 
—our recreation time ought to help us recapture 
those valuable experiences. 


4. AESTHETICALLY SATISFYING RECRE- 
ATIONS. This is a long word to tell a very 
simple story. It means recreation that satisfies 
our sense of the beautiful. It means more than 
just “good looking,” because it can refer not only 
to a picture or some work of art, but it may also 
apply to the way a person sews, or does handi- 
craft, or throws a ball. 


Sometimes people condemn a popular recreation 
on the ground that it is not “nice” and then turn 
right around and teach a song that is cheap and 


unbeautiful. That is just as much a violation of 
the rule for wholesome recreation as are some of 
the things which have traditionally been thought 
of as undesirable. Let us seek to do things in our 
recreation that will tend to give us a growing 
sense of beauty. Let us search out beauty wher- 
ever we can find it, whether in people or in things, 
remembering that real beauty brings us a little 
nearer the divine. 


5. RECREATIONS THAT LEAD US INTO 
THE FUTURE AS WELL AS GIVE A SENSE 
OF KINSHIP WITH THE PAST. Let us illus- 
trate. Here is a group of people who are always 
looking for new songs to sing. If they sing only 
popular music, which is here today and gone to- 
morrow, they will find the search rather boring. 
The songs are shallow, they only express cheaply 
what is really meant to be deep and vital. These 
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songs frequently do not meet any of the stand- 
ards we have just outlined. But let us introduce 
this crowd to some good folk music (not the radio 
cowboy songs, but the true songs of the common 
people of the world) and we may see a change. If 
any of this group catch the spirit of these time- 
tested songs, they are almost sure to become in- 
terested in the traditions, the times, the almost 
unknown people who produced them. They 
will soon begin to feel that in some way they 
know and belong to the people of the past and, 
of many countries who sang and loved those 


same melodies. It is also possible that our group 


will become interested in these people, in their 
customs, their habits, their place in the modern 
world. And when that search is started there is 
no ending, for the path leads into all kinds of 
knowledge, into politics, religion, and all the many 
relationships that make up a society. 


DRAMATICS 


W. ARTHUR HACKETT 


L 
THE DraMa as A FINE ART 


The theatre is sacred. It is the altar upon 
which civilized man offers his sacrifices to the 
great god Dionysus. It is the same in spirit and 
intent as it was when it began in the primitive 
dance before the first recorded history. The 
oldest of the fine arts, it grew, along with its com- 
panion, music, out of the irrepressible desire of 
savages all over the world to express themselves 
rhythmically. It grew into the heyday of the 
Greek theatre of Aeschylus and Aristophanes, 
suffered a relapse in Rome, took a long nap dur- 
ing the “dark ages,” awoke in Italy and Spain 
after its thousand-year slumber, rose to its great- 
est height in the old Globe of Shakespeare, thrived 
in isolation over the entire face of the earth, 
flourished and fell and flourished again. 

Like any fine art, it should be approached with 
reverence, yet, inexplicably, the theatre is toyed 
with more than any other of the arts. People 
who know nothing about it and care not enough 
to study it are brazenly “putting on plays” when- 
ever they have need of funds and can think of 
no easier way of raising them. High-school senior 
plays produced by teachers who do not know a 


—<——— 


proscenium from a cue; pageants written and ¢. 
rected by public-spirited citizens who have neve, 
heard of Euripides except perhaps to laugh at th 
sound of his name; “home talent” musical com- 
edies produced by so-called patriotic and fratern; 
Organizations whose members are so innocent 0} 
the ways of the theatre that they have no idea ¢ 
the crime of local allusion—these are a few of 
the consequences of the unaccountable willingnes 
of people to play with this fine art, though the 
uniformly hesitate to handle the others. Th; 
reasoning seems to be that an ambitious musician 
must spend years in patient practice before ap- 
pearing in public, that a painter would rather di 
than exhibit any of his works until he has per 
fected his style, but that anyone can “put on; 
play.” At once the sad and the encouraging fa. 
tor in the situation is the fact that the unsophis 
ticated masses support in large numbers the unin- 
telligent, inartistic “drama.” 


Il. 


TuHeE Director’s Point oF VIEW 


Just what are the differences between th 
“drama” I have been criticising and the tr 
drama? The answer is, there are so many thx 
only the person entirely ignorant of the lat: 
could possibly confuse it with the former. Ther 
is one difference, however, which is so mud 
more basic than the others that we shall need 0 
discuss it rather fully. It has to do with pur 
poses and ideals and standards. In a day whe 
the success of about everything is gauged by is 
“box office,” the artist must learn to keep hi 
head. He must hew to the line, once he has é&- 
termined what that line should be. 


Now, for the school theatre director, a basi 
philosophy is professionally indispensable. In t& 
first place, he must evaluate his status as a membe 
of the educational fraternity. He must discaté 
at least in its implications, the term “extra<u 
ricular.” “Extra” is a Latin prepositional prefi 
meaning “outside of the intent of.” In oth 
words, an extra-curricular activity is one whit 
has nothing to do with the avowed objectives © 
the curriculum. It seems inconceivable to ™ 
that any servant of education should be wilh 
to devote his time to an activity which is “ov 
side of the intent of” the educational program 
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Yer most athletic, forensic, and dramatic pro- 
grams tend to be exactly that. 


Perhaps the difference between the curriculum 
and these parasites can be made more clear by 
means of a brief examination into the divergent 
approaches employed. We discover the interest- 
ing fact that the teacher plans his course accord- 
ing to what he deems best for the development 
of the pupil, whereas the play director (too fre- 
quently) asks only one question: Will the play 
draw a large crowd? 

It seems to me that the school theatre director 
is, or should be, an educator just as surely as the 
teacher of mathematics is expected to be. Any 
educator who regards his calling so lightly as to 
be willing to surrender his prerogative to help 
lead the world to better things ts unworthy the 
name and should summarily be disposed of. If his 
prime interest is “box office,” then he is not a 
teacher but a business man and should take the 
logical step; if his chief wish is to entertain, then 
he belongs not in the educational world but on 
the stage or radio or in the movies. 

As educators we are committed to a program 
designed to awaken and stimulate the intellect and 
to broaden the outlook. We prostitute our call- 
ing, then, when we consistently produce mean- 
ingless farces on our school and community 
stages. To be sure, the farce as a dramatic 
medium should not be neglected. It is a legiti- 
mate member of the large dramatic family. But 
without doubt there are more undernourished 
poor relations among the farces than among all 
the other forms put together. It requires greater 
acumen to select a good, worth while farce than 
it takes to choose from any other group—if for 
no other reason than that there are many, many 
more units from which to choose. The best dra- 
matics program is the one which shows the most 
facets. Farces, problem plays, satires, comedies, 
tragedies, mystery melodramas—none should be 
omitted if we are properly to educate the par- 
ticipants in our endeavors, whether those partici- 
pants be behind or in front of the footlights. 


III. 


PROBLEMS OF PLAY PRODUCTION 


A. Choosing the Play. 
This is one of the two very important factors 


with respect to which most carelessness is shown. 
Quite apart from the theory of selection voiced 
in the first part of this paper, selection of the play 
involves other and much more technical matters. 
I have known many otherwise efficient directors, 
both in the professional and in the amateur the- 
atre, who critically lacked the ability to visualize 
the production of a play during the reading of it. 
Many plays which read well prove to dramatize 
poorly. A director should form the habit of 
mentally dramatizing everything he reads, play or 
otherwise. Only in this way can he hope to 
develop the ability so necessary in his profession, 
of choosing plays with skill for production. He 
must furthermore train himself to recognize the 
central theme of the play he reads. The director 
must learn to keep in mind such problems as those 
indicated below. 


a. Will money and material for the required settings 
be available? Many good plays require but one 
set, and frequently that may be very simple and 
inexpensive. No play should be undertaken until 
the director is positive that he can manage the 
sets. 

. Will it be possible effectively to cast the play? 
This is a threefold problem: In the first place, is 
the cast large enough, yet not too large? Second, 
are the parts about equally divided between boys 
and girls, and if not, is the inequality inevitable? 
Third, will the available people fit into the re- 
quired characterizations acceptably? 

. Is the play under consideration the proper type? 
That is, is it the same type as the one last pro- 
duced? It is hardly good education to surfeit 
the community and the school with farces or 
with problems or with any other type. Further- 
more, is the play consistent with the ideals of en- 
lightened education? 

. Will it be possible and desirable to meet the 
royalty payment demanded? We may as well 
recognize the fact that almost all good plays 
command a price. This is not at all illogical. A 
play is a commodity and as such commands the 
approximate price that society says it is worth. 
With very, very few exceptions, any modern 
play which is free of royalty will be found also 
to be free of merit. The standard fee is $25 for 
a single performance, though some good plays 
call for as low as $10 or as high as $100. A list 
of proven plays is offered further along. In all 
cases the director should gain permission legally 
to do any play which he is considering. 

B. Casting the Play. 

This is the other one of the two extremely 

significant tasks of the director which is too fre- 
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quently taken lightly. If the finished production 
is to carry the illusion desired by the playwright, 
the cast must be selected with that illusion ever 
foremost in mind. Physical and vocal character- 
istics are much more significant than many di- 
rectors seem to think. Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

a. Similarity of appearances in the cast should usually 
be avoided. This will preclude the possibility of 
audience confusion and loss of attention. 

. Men should be taller than women unless a comic 
effect is desired. A laugh in the wrong place 
is tragic. 

. Voices should be appropriate to roles. That is, a 
boy with a squeaky voice will be sure to fail as 
the “hero,” for the audience will not be properly 
sympathetic toward him. A girl with a melo- 
dious voice which she cannot alter should not be 
cast as a derelict old woman. 

. Facial contours should suit roles. It is virtually 
impossible to wrinkle a fat face. Furthermore, 
much as we might wish it were otherwise, the 
fact remains that unless the hero and heroine are 
of pleasing appearance, they will fail to incite the 
desired audience reaction. Incidentally, variety 
of complexion is highly desirable. 

. An actor with a low I. Q. is no actor at all. The 
art of acting demands intelligence. 

. Production of a play requires many hours of re- 
hearsal and many more of study outside of re- 
hearsal. If Johnny Smith is president of the 
senior class, a member of the glee club, a star de- 
bater, the school orator, and besides all these 
things works at his father’s store—then Johnny 
Smith will have to forego being an actor! 

. The director should plan to spend at least a week 
in casting. If he doesn’t, he'll be sorry. 


C. Rehearsing the Play. 

The first principle, the second principle, and 
the last principle of rehearsal are comprised in 
one word—discipline. The director is the master. 
If he is not, the scatter-brained members of the 
cast will gladly take charge and rehearsals will 
prove to be gay parties indeed. 

The director will doubtless find it necessary at 
the outset to dispel the idea current among young 
people that “putting on a play” is just loads of 
fun. Itis not. It is hard, nerve-wracking work. 
It demands close and loyal concentration of effort 
day in and day out until the final curtain is 
dropped on the final production six weeks after 
the casting began. 


The director, patently, must know his play. He 


ee 
—— 


should not lose the confidence of his cast by 
forced admission of ignorance of any phase of th 
script, action, or production. He should hay 
definitely in mind approximate stage positions 
limitations of characterization, centers of action, 
logical and effective entrances and exits. 


Finally, if any member of the cast is found to 
be endangering the success of the production 
either by indolence or inability or by incorrig. 
ibility, that member must go even if he is the son 
of the president of the board of education! This 
dictatorial summariness is not as heartless as jt 
may seem. Though such a discharge would w- 
ually be performed for the primary good of the 
group, it would and frequently does have a laud- 
able effect upon the actual culprit. 

After having tried every known plan of re 
hearsal, I can state without equivocation that 
more effective than any other is the following: 

a. First week devoted to casting. 

b. Second week devoted to rehearsal of first act, 

after a careful group study of the entire play. 

c. Third week devoted to second act. 

d. Fourth week devoted to third act. 

e. Fifth and sixth weeks given over to a final polish- 

ing process. 


Less time will inadequately prepare, more time 
will make for insipidity. 

Finally, the director who enters upon rehearsal 
without vital energy is worse than no director at 


all. Enthusiasm is contagious. Logically, of 
course, there could be no such teacher-director, 
for the reason that there should be no teachers 
lacking in energy. 


D. Staging the Play. 


The director and his staff should labor on this 
adjunct of play production long before the cast 
is chosen and continue to labor on it during the 
five or six weeks of rehearsal. Only six items of 
equipment are positively essential to the produc- 
tion of a play. These are: 

a. A stage. 

b. An auditorium. 

c. A “front” curtain. 

tain.) 

d. A few footlights. 

e. A few overhead lights. (Properly called border 

lights. ) 

f. A set. 


(Properly called an act cut- 


I am sometimes inclined to think that the direc- 
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tor is fortunate who has no more equipment than 
the above. I have known so many directors who 
have permitted themselves to be lured away from 
good acting by the temptation to play with an 
excessive amount of equipment. On the other 
hand, if the director maintains a level head, there 
isnot the least bit of doubt that more artistic act- 
ing results when equipment is adequate. 

Beyond the above requisites many schools are 
able to equip themselves very comfortably. Sets 
doubtless cause most trouble, and yet there is no 
need for their doing so. If only one set can be 
afforded, that set should certainly be a so-called 
unit interior. So many plays call for interior 
scenes that the club destitute of one finds itself 
greatly handicapped. The set, however, will not 
be as useful as it should be unless it is adaptable 
and adjustable. It may be made so by carefully 
planned construction. Each unit must be squared 
and of the same height so that any two pieces 
may be lashed together. 

Change of decoration may be effected by re- 
painting or re-papering. If lighting facilities are 
adequate, the whole effect of a scene may be 
altered by a change in the color of the lights. 
This is accomplished through the use of “gelatins,” 
translucent colored media placed over the lights. 

No group should become discouraged because 
of lack of stage setting. If the emphasis is placed, 
as it should be, on the acting, then there is no 
reason at all for feeling that simple arras settings 
are inadequate. I have seen plays very effectively 
and artistically staged against a background con- 
sisting of nothing more than plain-colored cur- 
tains. A little ingenuity will work wonders with 
even the homeliest materials. 


Doubtless a word should be said here with re- 
gard to publicity for the play. To say, as I 
heard an amateur play director once say, that the 
audience meant nothing to him, is to espouse a 
very dangerous doctrine. Not only does the best 
traning for the actor make necessary the pres- 
ence of a group of listeners large enough to seem 
like an audience, but that audience should be con- 
sidered an opportunity for the teacher-director. 
Since we are educators, why not try to kill two 
birds with the one stone—train the actor and 
contribute to the education of an audience of 
everal hundred people at one and the same time? 

If we take this position, then, the more listen- 


ing persons we lure into our school theatre the 
better. Publicity, then, becomes a servant of edu- 
cation. It should not be slighted. 

One principle is important to remember. If 
the community in which the play is to be given 
is isolated and usually destitute of entertainment, 
advertising should begin early and continue until 
production. This program will cause anticipa- 
tion, that most effective phase of advertising psy- 
chology. If, on the other hand, the community 
is customarily surfeited with entertainment, pub- 
licity for the play should begin late—perhaps a 
week prior to the performance—and should in- 
crease in intensity until the very day of the play. 

Problems of make-up are too difficult and in- 
volved to be susceptible to brief discussion. The 
only suggestion here made is that the director 
make his own study of this most important factor 
in the successful staging of a play. Max Factor, 
Hollywood, California, has a valuable set of book- 
lets on make-up which may be had for the nomi- 
nal price of twenty-five cents. 


IV. 
A List OF SUGGESTED PLAYs, WITH COMMENTS 


(The first list is composed of royalty plays from . 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York City.) 
1. Mr. Pim Passes By—Milne—comedy—3m, 4w—1 
set-—$50. Easy to stage, but should be attempted 
only by sophisticated casts before select audiences. 

2. Tommy—Lindsay-Robinson—comedy—S5Sm, 3w— 
1 set-—$25. Easy to stage and easy to act. Popu- 
lar with any audience. 

3. A Murder Has Been Arranged—Williams—melo- 
drama—4m, 5Sw—1 set—$25. Same as 2. 

4. Clarence—Tarkington—comedy—5m, Sw—2 sets 
—$25. Same comments as 2. 

§. Across the Street—Purdy—comedy—7m, 3w—3 
sets—$15. Same comments as 2, for the sets may 
be easily arranged. 

6. Nothing But the Truth—Montgomery—comedy— 
5m, 6w—2 sets—$25. Same comment as 2. 

7. The Admirable Crichton—Barrie—satire—Sm, 6w 
3 sets—? Difficult to stage and also to act. 
Bound to be successful if satisfactorily produced. 

8. The Torch Bearers—Kelly—satire—6m, 6w—2 
sets—$50. One of the best of the comedy satires, 
but if the acting is mediocre the play will be ri- 
diculous. 

9. Officer 666—MacHugh—melodrama—9m, 3w—1 
set-—$25. Easy to stage and to act. 

10. It Pays to Advertise—Hackett-Megrue—comedy— 
8m, 4w—2 sets—$25. 
11. Daddy Long-legs—Webster—comedy—é6m, 7w, 6 
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. Minickh—Ferber-Kaufman—comedy—6m, 


ch—4 sets—$25. O. K. if the sets can be man- 
aged. 

. The Goose Hangs High—Beach—comedy—7m, 
6w—1 set—$50. Worth the price if the price can 
be met. Easy to stage and to act. 

. Seven Keys to Bald pate—Conan—melodrama—9m, 
4w—l set—$50. The set is a difficult one. 

. Quality Street—Barrie—comedy—7m, 7w—2 sets 

Costumes are almost essential. 

. Seventeen—Tarkington—comedy—8m, 6w—3 sets 
—$25. Difficult to stage but easy to act and ap- 
pealing to almost any audience. 

Turn to the Right—Smith-Hazzard—comedy— 
9m, Sw—3 sets—$50. This play is worth every 
bit of the price, and a little ingenuity will take 
care of the sets. 


at 


Iw —1 
set—$25. Easy to stage, but some of the import- 
ant roles are difficult ones. 

. The Thirteenth Chair—Veiller—melodrama—10m, 
7w—l set—$25. Same as 2. 


(The following are from Baker’s, 41 Winter Street, 


Boston. ) 


3 


The Magistrate—Pinero—comedy—12m, 4w—3 
sets—$10.00. The sets may be improvised and the 
play is farcicial to appeal to almost any group. 


. Milestones—Bennett-Knoblock—satire — 10m, Sw 


—1 set—$25. Costumes. Easy to stage, but dif- 


ficult to act. 


(The following are from Longman’s, 114 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City.) 


1 


1 


. The Queen’s Husband—Sherwood—satire—1 1m, 
4w—l1 set—$25. Costumes. Too high praise is 
impossible, but great skill of acting is essential. 
Without costumes the play would suffer. 


. The Enemy—Pollock—serious—7m, 3w—1 set— 


$25. Easy to stage, not so easy to act. Appeals 


only to serious-minded audience. 


. Sun-up—Vollmer—serious—7m, 2w—1 set—$25. 


Mountain dialect. 


. Icebound—Davis—serious—6m, 6w—1 ‘set—$25. 


Easily staged. Somewhat depressing except before 
a thinking audience. 


(The following are from French’s, and are non- 


royalty.) 
. The Importance of Being Earnest—Wilde—comedy 


—S5m, 4w—3 sets. This play may be done ef- 
fectively with two sets, and it is recommended. 


. The Doctor in Spite of Himself—Moliere—comedy 


—6m, 3w—2 sets—costumes. For the stark ri- 
diculous, this play is recommended. One actor 
must be exceptional. 


. The Rivals—Sheridan—comedy—8m, 4w—3 sets 


The sets may be improvised, but the 
Arras settings will do. 


—costumes. 
acting requires great skill. 


————————— 


(The following are from Baker’s, and are nop. 

royalty.) 

1. A Doll’s House—Ibsen—serious—3m, 3w—3ch— 
1 set. Easy to stage, but requires maturity of 
acting. 

. An Enemy of the People—Ibsen—serious—5 m, 4y, 
crowd—3 sets. Sets may be improvised, but the 
play requires maturity of appreciation. 

3. She Stoops to Conquer—Goldsmith—comedy— 
10m, 4w—3 sets—costumes. Sets may be done 
simply as desired, but costumes are practically 
necessary. 


(The following are one-act plays from French’, 
Royalty, when charged, is noted.) 
1. The Passing of Chow Chow—Rice—comedy—2m, 
lw—1 set—$10. 
2. Bargain Day—Flanner—comedy—2m, 1lw—1 set 
—$5. 
3. The Workhouse 
lw—1 set—$5. 
. The Finger of God—Wilde—serious—2m, lw—1 set 
$10. (Religious) 
. Poor Aubrey—Kelly—comedy—Im, 3w—1 set— 
$10. 
. Pearls—Totheroh—comedy—2m, 2w—1  set—5 
. The Twelve Pound Look—Barrie—serious—2m. 
2w—l1 set—$25. 
. The Bishop’s Candlesticks —McKinn:|—serious— 
—3m, 2w—1 set—$5. (Religious) 
. Confessional—W ilde—serious—3 m, 
$10. (Religious) 
. The Monkey’s Paw—Jacobs-Parker—melodram 
—4m, lw—1 set—$10. 
. The Dear De parted—Hughes—comedy—3m, 3w— 
1 set—$5. 
12. Spreading the News—Gregory—comedy—7m, 3w 
—I1 set—$5. 


Ward—Gregory—comedy—2m, 


2w—l  set— 


(The following are from Baker’s, are one-acters, and 
the royalty is noted.) 
1. Suppressed Desires—Glaspell—comedy—im, 2w— 
1 set. -$10. 
2. The Florist Shop—Hawkridge—comedy—3m, 2 
it ot. $5. 
3. Trifles—Glaspell—serious—3m, 2w—1 set—$10. 
4. The Valiant—Hall—serious—5m, lw—1 set—$10. 
§. Other People’s Husbands—Penney—comedy—m, 
6w—l1 set—? 


It is always entirely practicable to stage dram- 


atizations. Historical incidents, such as Lincoln's 
freeing of the sentry who had slept on duty; tales 
from literature, such as Rip Van Winkle, Under 
the Lion’s Paw, etc.; and homely occurrences, 
such as a cornhusking, the first thanksgiving, ett 
—all these offer infinite opportunity to the 
teacher-director with little money but plenty o 
reserve. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING 
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In addition to daily vacation Bible schools for 
the children, Edwin White of Pleasant Hill, Tenn.., 
is directing a wide program for adults and young 
people in the surrounding area. Activities include 
week-end “chautauquas” for various communities, 
a series of meetings on agriculture and health at 
one outlying center, recreational leadership, crafts, 
and demonstrations of cooking and sewing. 

. 


On May 1 Southern Highlanders, Inc., en- 
couraged by their Christmas sales in New York, 
opened a permanent retail shop on the lower con- 
course of the International Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, where they will offer “a wide 
variety of the finest handicraft products of the 
homes, schools, and workshops of the Southern 
Highlands.” 

* 


At Forest Hill Community House, Morris Fork, 
Ky., an NYA project has included beautification 
of the Community House land and the village 
store property. Rustic benches, rock gardens, 
walks, and bridges have been constructed, and a 
crushed rock driveway through the school yard. 
The boys engaged in the work have also trans- 
planted hundreds of shrubs, trees and wild flowers. 

a 


What voracious readers there are in Perry 
County, Ky.! Lula M. Hale, of Homeplace, re- 
ports that in the last six months in 1935 there were 
14,244 loans from the library of 2,500 books own- 
ed by the center. Homeplace has been operating 
abook service for some time, and last year better 
toads made it possible to add more schools to the 
weekly circuit, making twenty-six in all. Most of 
the loans were made to schools. 

€ 


At Gatlinburg, Tenn., the Weavers’ Guild of 
the Pi Beta Phi School now numbers ninety 
women, some of them representing three genera- 
tions of craftsmanship. Their meetings are held 
once a month in the weaving building of this 


F school. Monthly checks for handiwork are given 


out at this time, there is a lecture or some other 
‘ntertainment, and over the refreshments many 


of them enjoy a social time. Assisted by their 
supervisor, Winogene Redding, the group is pre- 
paring a play for the July meeting. It is to be a 
story of rural life and old time customs, and the 
weavers themselves have written it. 
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HEAD O’ W-HOLLOW 
By Jesse Stuart. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1936. 


In a far better way than in “Man With the Bull- 
Tongue Plow,” Jesse Stuart has given us in “Head 0” 
W-Hollow” the picture of the life of Appalachia. This 
time Mr. Stuart writes in prose, unique and revealing, 
accurate in detail and manner. The book contains 
twenty-one sketches of the Kentuckians of Stuart’s own 
neighborhood of W-Hollow. One suspects that the 
author has not very well concealed the identity of these 
folk, that upon a casual visit to the community even a 
tourist, without the help of Mr. Stuart, might meet 
these very people. 

Some of them, and some of the incidents, are more 
interesting than others, but particularly to be recom- 
mended are ‘300 Acres of Elbow-Room,” ‘Dark 
Winter,” and “Bellin the Bride.” In “Dark Winter” 
the writer makes us suffer through the cold, the wet, 
the empty larder, the sickness, until hope revives with 
returning spring. We too feel the satisfaction, personal 
and deep, of at least not having been “on the county.” 


From a deep well of leisurely living Mr. Stuart draws 
his homely, definitely rural vocabularly and simple, di- 
rect comparisons. Never forced, they are a delight to 
one who knows the hill people: “like a rift of dead cut 
wheat in the July sun,” picking up his feet “like a mule 
on firebranded new ground,” “like a cold-blooded black 
snake waitin for spring.” The short, staccato sentences 
give the laconic tang which quiet, reflective people are 
likely to have: 

The snow is twenty-two inches deep in places. I take old Rags 
and hunt the rabbits. They cannot run through the snow. I just 
walk up and pick them up. They are lean to the bone. I hate 
to kill them when they are so easy to catch. They are a beast of 
prey. They are good to eat and we need meat. 

Mr. Stuart’s power of observation is almost uncanny. 
The seemingly endless number of objects and move- 
ments which he has seen reveals how rich the moun- 
taineers’ life really is, how full of human interest people 
generally are, how genuinely beautiful (and ugly) 
neighbors can be, how the friendliness of simple people 
may outshine “th’ applause of list’ning senates.” 


Mr. Stuart’s appreciation of his own people comes 
through a charming sense of being one of them yet be- 
ing one of us “furriners” as well. His humor delights 
himself as he understands what his people are and what 


we outsiders, also human beings, are at our best. 
E. J. WEEKES 
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REPORT ON BREATHITT COUNTY 


The entire June issue of “Occupations,” the vo- 
cational guidance magazine, is devoted to the new 
project in education which is being developed in 
Breathitt County, Ky., with the Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance as technical advisers. 


It is too early to measure achievements or 
failures in such a project, involving as it does the 
schools, teachers and pupils of an entire county. 
Most of the results will not be evident until years 
have passed and the first young people to be in- 
fluenced by it have become adult citizens of the 
county. To date there are only brave beginnings 
to report, yet every person in the mountains who 
‘is interested in the development of education as 
training for life needs will find this study, by 
Wilbur I. Gooch and Franklin J. Keller, of special 
interest. They give a comprehensive account of 
this county-wide experiment in a typical mountain 
area. Single copies of the magazine may be ob- 


tained from the National Occupational Co 
ference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, for fifty” 


ce 


cents. ee 
THE KNOXVILLE CONFERENCE 


One of the great values of such a gathering is that 
the individual who, having become discouraged in the” 
face of difficulties and the magnitude of the task, 
started for the conference in the mood of Elijah’s “]7 
even I only, am left,”’—went back to his work with — 
something that sounded like the song of the fifth litd d 
piggie on his lips: “The fifth little piggie said “Weg” 
we-e, we-e,’ all the way home.” There are other values, 
One can always learn something new about his job,” 
Personality that inspires is not in the “overproduction” 
category. Distance helps anyone see his field of labor in” 
better perspective. And social planning, which is need- 
ed in the mountains as well as anywhere else, is or should ~ 
be the outcome of a social process, of group thinking, 

With this issue of Mountain Life and Work in hand, 
those who attended the Conference can relive worth © 
while moments of the Knoxville sessions. To those 
mountain workers who were unable to attend, this is 
sue of the magazine brings the best the Conference can 
give: Dr. Combs’ suggestions relative to improving 4 
county government, Mr. Vaughn’s faith in the possi- 


bilities of directed self-help, the inspiration to be found 
in the practical transformation of a “Marca 
Kitchen,” and all the rest. 


One who believes in the principle of cooperation, in 
the evolutionary development of social institutions, and 7 


in the conservation of spiritual energy cannot doubt” 
the worthwhileness of the annual Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers. : 
O. La 


SECOND CHANCE FOR THE FOLK FESTIVAL 


The second Appalachian Folk Festival, which in April © 
was postponed due to the epidemic of spinal meningitis, 7 
will be held at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, © 
Kentucky, October 15, 16, 17, 1936. Will leaders of © 
teams please inform Mrs. Ed Davis, Berea College, Berea, ~ 
Kentucky, of their intention to attend the Folk Fes- ~ 
tival? The program will be exactly as originally 
planned both in regard to the invitation of the Uni- * 
versity and the lists of folk games and songs selected 
for the occasion. For a full statement of these plans 
reference may be made to Mountain Life and Work, — 
January, 1936. Centers which were not expecting 10” 
send teams to the Festival in April may plan to do so in” 
October. Leaders of such groups should, however,” 4 
send word in good time to Mrs. Davis. ) 
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